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It didn’t come the way you may have thought it would. It hasn't changed 
your everyday life much . .. as yet. In fact, it wouldn't be surprising 

if you are still thinking about the Air Age as something promised for 
tomorrow. But take a look at what has actually happened. 


Sse recall the historic record-break- 
ing day when 14,000 planes were 
over Germany in one 24-hour period. 
That meant probably 50,000 men in 
the air at one time. Thousands of tons 
of bombs, shells, medicine, food — 
delivered to one country within a few 
hours. Mass air travel and mass air- 
cargo transport are here! 

Huge, modern air transports, pow- 
ered by Wright Cyclones, with cargo 
space nearly equal to two average box 
cars, now fly across the country coast- 
to-coast in approximately 6 hours... 


Giant planes take off every 13 min- 
‘ y 

Recently adopted as the standard aircraft for Troop ; h a fallaseatin etal atenen Git 
Carrier combat operations, the Curtiss C-46 Commando utes tO NOp the /.clantic and every 


is equipped with jump doors on both sides of fuselage minutes to span the Pacific . .. 3 Cur- 
can drop 36 paratroopers in double streams. tiss Commandos recently transported 


23,000 pounds of critical radar equip- 
ment from Miami to India in just 4 
days... You are living in the Air Age 





right now! To make air travel convenient, 

hundreds of air terminals are al- 

ready established — many more on 

( e e the way. For instance, 15 nations 

FIRST IN FLIGHT U rti S sve Wri + are already seeking landing facili- 
Gg ties at New York’s new Idiewild 

airport. Set your hopes high —the 


AIRPLANES + ENGINES + PROPELLERS Air Age has already begut 
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LETTERS TO THE PRESIDENT boosting Marvin Jones, former War Food Administrator, 
for the Supreme Court job vacated by Justice Roberts have been 
written by Ed O'Neil of the Farm Bureau Federation and Albert Goss, 
of the Grange. Jones, now on the Court of Claims, is "receptive." 


OPA IS GLOWERING because snap bean growers of 10 eastern states told WFA 
unless ceilings were eliminated they wouldn't plant this year. So WFA 
told OPA to find an excuse and abolish them. Grumblingly OPA then 
announced it had failed to get out the order 15 days before early 
planting time as required by law so ceilings are off for the area. 

QLD AGE PENSION PAYMENTS .from the nation's general revenues will be. keynote 
of some government big-wigs' campaign in Congress this fall. But it 
won't get very far. 

SUPREME COURT JUSTICE BOOM for Sen. Austin (R.-Vt.) was started, of all places, 
in the White House. President Truman feels the job should go to a 
Republican and first dropped hints where they would get the most 
publicity for the Vermonter, whom he both likes and admires. 

TRUMAN, LIKE STALIN, talks straight from the shoulder. For that reason chances 
for clear cut understanding at the Big Three meeting are exceptionally 
good. It is a pretty safe bet there won't be any double talk. 


RATIONING OF AUTOMOBILES will be continued despite whispers to the contrary 
and the production optimism of manufacturers. Put it down that out- 
put won't equal demand until late 1946 or early 1947. 


JAPAN'S FEAR OF RUSSIA stems chiefly from the fact over a million Soviet 
troops are currently in Siberia, where we are pouring in Lend-Lease. 
When and if the Russian Bear wars against the Japs, watch the Reds 


clean out Manchuria. 


TIGHTER WPB CONTROLS might come soon. Reason is reconversion has slowed a bit 
because military cutbacks haven't developed as swiftly as expected. 


stranglehold for years, has been shaken by Russia's’ growing power 
and U.S. nibbling at the area's natural wealth, especially oil. 
This can mean an imperialistic adventure saddling us with political 
responsibilities a long ways from home. 

LATEST GIMMICK in the food field is a patented spoilage detector. It is two 
sheets of paper, one treated with a dye, the other with a chemical 
that melts and dissolves the dyes at certain temperatures. When 
removed from packaged food, the paper will be stained if the food 
is spoiled but will remain white if unspoiled. 

ONE STORY BEHIND RESIGNATION of Mexico's Foreign Minister Padilla, is that both 
President Comacho and Toledano, Mexico's labor boss, put the heat 
on Padilla for his part in selling the U.S. State Department boys at 
San Francisco on the move to include Argentina in the United Nations. 


BEST POSTWAR MARKETS for prefabricated houses appear now to be in small town 
and rural areas. Reason is manufacturers think they might run into 
trouble with big city unions. For example, electrical workers might 
fight erection of houses wired at the factory. 

~ government, which wants them to invest $50 million in housing. If 
you don't we will, is government's ultimatum. The companies aren't 
enthusiastic because they'd get only 3% interest compared to 4% they 
now get on other investments. 


ization. Probably a reshuffling but not a lot of new personalities. 
Details of the reorganization should be announced within a month. 
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“Here’s that Studebaker truck book 
you’ve been waiting for” 


It helps keep your truck and tires 
evt of trouble—shows you hew 


to avoid accidents, too 


T= year’s serious shortage of new 
motor trucks for farm use makes it 
more important than ever that special care 
be taken to avoid even minor accidents. 


A bent axle or sprung frame sustained 
in a collision may put your farm truck 
out of commission just when you need 
_ it most. A tire that blows out because of 
lack of care may be extremely difficult to 

replace. Hundreds of other accidents can 


Your Farm Truck.” 


Street or R. R. 


| 
! 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 


Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. PA-26, South Bend 27, Ind. 1 
Rush at once my free copy of “Care and Maintenance of [ 
| 
i 
| 
f 
i 








happen that will tie up a truck for days 
and even weeks. 

You find numerous suggestions that 
help protect your truck against highway 
breakdowns and operating hazards in 
Studebaker’s 1945 handbook, “‘Care and 
Maintenance of Your Farm Truck.” 
Every farmer who wants to make his 
truck last should have a copy. 

Used by over 400,000 farmers 
Not only is this 48-page, illustrated hand- 
book packed full of useful information 
on the proper care of trucks and tires — 
but, in addition, it contains many timely 
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safety ideas of daily help to everyone. 
Not an advertising piece, and not for 
sale, “Care and Maintenance of Your 
Farm Truck” is highly commended by 
the National Safety Council and other 
national, state and local safety organi- 
zations. It’s acclaimed by many gov- 
ernment authorities and 
farmers’ associations. No Wedel! 
cost—no obligation—just 
another Studebaker en FARM SAFETY 
. WEEK 
ice. For your free copy, 
see any Studebaker dealer WF 
or use coupon below. > sy 20-28 





STUDEBAKER 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND trROcKS 


Wartime builder of Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Stud 
‘Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 


er military trucks— 
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THE NATION 


Inflation 


Sudden Jap collapse could spiral living 
costs, agencies warn; “hold the 
line" is policy for wages and prices 


Prices edged higher, goods got short- 
er, money was cheap. Even OPA admitted 
the trend was toward inflation. Only time 
would stop it. 

By time OPA meant more war. Said 
one official: “Sudden collapse by Japan 
would sink us.” 

Orderly reconversion was the key. 
Without it the U. S. economy was in for 
heavy weather. Time was necessary to 
stabilize wages, put more peacetime goods 
on the market, produce more food, cut- 
back war contracts, gear the public for 
“certain amounts” of unemployment. Ev- 
erything was tied together—prices, pro- 
duction, merchandising, earnings, savings, 
taxes, war and peace. 

Six Months. Meanwhile OPA feared 
these things would happen: Prices would 
go still higher, goods would get shorter, 
black markets would flourish. Labor, see- 
ing time grow short, would clamor for 
more wages. (A Senate committee urged 
WLB to increase wage minimums from 
55% to 65% hourly.) Strikes would in- 
crease, jobs would get scarcer. Six rough 
months would be ahead before the trend 
started the other way. 

It would also be a time for action. 
Government and business conceded the 
U.S. economy under present conditions 
had stretched its length. Up to this point, 
industry had absorbed higher and still 
higher wages by increased volume, less 
sales cost. Up to now huge peacetime 
carry-overs of necessary goods had almost 
filled in shortages, but carry-overs were 
becoming exhausted. Dealers were freez- 
ing remaining goods, demanding higher 


prices from OPA. The problem mounted. 
Solution would require the best efforts of 
business, OPA, the War Production Board, 
the War Labor Board, with the Office of 
Economic Stabilization calling the signals. 

Here’s what’s being done: 

OPA will make no more price adjust- 
ments upward, plans to clamp tighter on 
present controls. 

Labor will get fringe adjustments, in- 
creases where hardships are imposed, but 
present plans are to “hold the line.” 

Wages & Prices. Said one WLB of- 
ficial: “Labor’s idea is that higher and 
higher wages bring more and more pros- 
perity, This is wrong. If wages go higher, 
prices must go higher. Nothing would be 
gained.” 

The War Production Board’s job is 
to put desired goods on the market. It 
will green-light medium-priced peacetime 
items in sufficient volume to break the 
inflation spiral. 

It was a big job, a big plan, with 
organized opposition. The nation was find- 
ing out something: Gearing for war was 
one thing, gearing for peace was something 
else. 


Charter Progress 


Emerging from a _ week’s hearings 
without a scratch, the San Francisco 
charter for world peace slid through the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee with 
Sen. Hiram Johnson (R.-Cal.) who fought 
the League of Nations 25 years ago, cast- 
ing the only dissenting vote. Its over- 
whelming acceptance by the full Senate 
was certain. 

Hearings were marked by a great out- 
pouring of favorable sentiment, beginning 
with former Secretary of State Stettinius, 
who led the U. S. delegation at San Fran- 
cisco, and winding up with John Foster 


5 


Dulles, advisor to the delegation. Be- 
tween them, over a grind of five days, an 
imposing array pafaded to the committee 
room. . 

Vastly pleased with the final result. 
Sen. Tom Connally (D,-Tex.), committee 
chairman and a member of the U. S. dele- 
gation, was proud of the fact that every- 
body “who asked to be heard and was 
available” got his chance, 

Among these was Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, who said 
a church majority “approaching unanim- 
ity” favored approval of the Charter. 
Blind, 89-year-old ex-Sén. Robert L. 
Owen, of Oklahoma, who once fought for 
the League of Nations in the Senate, paid 
a tribute to the vision of Woodrow Wilson. 

“The world is now ready,” he said. 

Some who appeared against the Char- 
ter spoke in deep sincerity, others were 
freaks. Strongest voices included Fred- 
erick J, Libby, of the National Council for 
Prevention of War, who read a “military 
alliance of the three rival imperialist pow- 
ers” into the set-up; and Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, who pleaded for “safe- 
guards and reservations.” 

Best reason for approval, however, 
came from Dulles who said: “It may be 
that permanent peace will finally be 
achieved only by trial and error. But we 
may be sure it will never be achieved if 
we never try.” 


liberalized G. |. Rights 


A liberalized G.I. Bill of Rights 
waited Congressional action after approval 
by the House Veterans Committee. 

Veterans’ living allowance while at- 
tending school would be boosted $10 a 
month, they could take short, high-cost 
correspondence courses at government ex- 
pense and get loans from private banks 
without Veterans Administration okay. 

But the committee knocked out a 
proposal by Chairman John W. Rankin 
(D.-Miss.) to give a $1,040 bonus to 
each discharged veteran instead of the 





SECOND ROUND. After Chorter supporters had their innings, these witnesses opened fight against it. Lett to right: David Darrin, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Elsie F. Johnson, N. Y.; Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. Catherine P. Baldwin, N. Y. 














U.S. taxpayers soon will be called 
upon to furnish big sums of money to 
finance America’s proposed aviation 
program, including a nation-wide sys- 
tem of airports. 

Dwight H. Green, governor of 
Illinois and chairman of the Aviation 
Committee of the Council of State 
Governments, says aviation is certain 
to play a tremendous part in our future 
transportation. He urges the desirabil- 
ity of cooptration at all levels of gov- 
ernment in providing aviation facilities 
for air transportation. 

Gov. Green points out that the 
goal of aviation planners is to accom- 
modate an estimated 400,000 civilian 
aircraft within 10 years after the war 
and continually increasing numbers 
thereafter, as compared to the pre-war 
accommodations of approximately 25,- 
000, 

It is his opinion that aviation is 
certain to expand enormously if ade- 
quate facilities can be provided by fed- 
eral, state and local governments and 
by the aviation industry. Hundreds of 
airports are going to be constructed 
after the war, and additional hundreds 
will be enlarged and improved, to pro- 
vide facilities for our expanding avia- 
tion industry and for the accommoda- 
tion of the flying public. 

Several bills now pending in Con- 
gress provide for the expenditure, 
within five or ten years, of at least $1 
billion for airports and other navigation 
facilities. 

Half of this amount, largely for 
construction, would be supplied by the 
federal government. The balance 
would be borne by the states and their 
political sub-divisions. 

Illinois’ Plan. Stimulated by the 
interest of Congress in aviation, offi- 
cials of many states rank aviation at 
the top of the list in their efforts to 
devise ways and means of an effective 
transition from war to peacetime econ- 
omy. For instance, in Illinois recently 
the legislature, approved a proposal 



























AIR-MINDED. Gov. Dwight H. Green, 
Springfield, Hlinois. 
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Airport-Building Scramble 


to establish a separate state depart- 
ment of aeronautics. The Illinois over- 
head aviation plan provides that the 
state furnish $10,338,250, the federal 
government $10,232,750, and local 
governments $4,122,500. The legisla- 
ture also appropriated a fund of $3 
million to finance the statewide. air- 
port plan for the first three years. 

All of this is paving the way for 
effective cooperation immediately after 
a federal aviation bill is passed. But 
controversy over the federal plan has 
developed between advocates of. the so- 
called “federal-city” pattern and the 
“federal-state” pattern. Mayors, at 
their recent United States conference, 
favored the “federal-city” plan, while 
governors in their recent meeting fa- 
vored the “federal-state’”’ plan. 

Pro and Con. Mayors contend 
that the federal program should seek 
to expand the present system of air- 
ports. 

Gov. Green, spokesman for state 
executives, says governors oppose the 
“federal-city” pattern because: 

1. An environment would be cre- 
ated in which the impulse of state gov- 
ernments, municipalities and communi- 
ties would be to compete with each 
other for federal aid. 

2. The federal administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics would be re- 
quired to bargain separately with hun- 
dreds of municipalities and other politi- 
cal sub-divisions of the states. 

3. The present interest in and 
magnitude of the program would en- 
courage municipalities and communi- 
ties to undertake excessive and extrava- 
gant projects which would impose se- 
vere and continued financial hardships 
upon them and their taxpayers. 

The Illinois governor adds that 
among the reasons for governors favor- 
ing the “federal-state” pattern are that 
municipalities and communities «will 
need the assistance of the state govern- 
ments; states can furnish expert assis- 
tance in construction and effectively 
coordinate the state-wide aviation sys- 
tem, conferring maximum benefits on 
the state as a whole and on the nation; 
defray at least part of the operation 
and maintenance costs; furnish auxil- 
jary services, and secure cooperation, 
better than the federal agency, in se- 
lecting sites and in resolving disputes 
between neighboring municipalities and 
their suburb areas. 

Gov. Green thinks that the “fed- 
eral-state” pattern should be employed 
for the entire system. He feels that the 
present airport plan should be super- 
seded by a new plan developed from 
the grass roots. 
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WANT AD WIFE. When Pvt. Cliff Poehling, 

La Crosse, Wis., advertised for a wife, Mrs. 

Marie Massey called in person, 41 wrote. He 
took Mrs. Massie, mother of 2. 





present $20-a-week, one-year unemploy- 
ment benefit. : 

In another slap at Chairman Rankin, 
11 members of his 21-man committee pro- 
tested an anti-closed shop bill which the 
Rankin committee had endorsed with less 
than half its members present. The meas- 
ure would exempt veterans from~ joining 
labor unions. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.-N. Y.) 
called it an attempt to cause friction be- 
tween veterans and labor, charged a vet- 
eran was “cuffed and arrested” in Ran- 
kin’s office when he tried to testify before 
the committee. Rankin admitted a man 
claiming to be a veteran made a fuss in 
his office and stenographers called police, 
but denied he was manhandled. 


Overseas Orders 


All officers and soldiers in the U. S. 
with less than six months’ overseas serv- 
ice will be transferred to foreign duty by 
next May 1, Army announced. Exempted 
from the order are G.I.’s over 38, physi- 
cally disqualified, or members of a family 
from which two or more persons have 
been killed, lost or taken prisoner. 

Approximately 24 million officers and 
men_are affected by the order. 


Strikes 


Striking workers rose to a high of 
50,000 as uneasiness increased over jobs 
and pay due to anticipated cancéllation of 
industrial war contracts. 

Then abruptly walkouts dropped to a 
low 20,000 when Navy seizure ended a 
19-day strike (costing 16,000 tires a day) 
at Goodyear’s Akron plant, and Firestone 
workers voted to return, also in Akron, 
after 14 days’ idleness. 

A major walkout of 11,000 progres- 
sive mine workers was brewing in south- 
ern Illinois, where 3,000 miners have al- 
ready quit because of the meat shortage. 
In Tampa, Fla., 6,000 union cigar makers 
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Acme 


BITE. A New York newspaper delivery striker 
chews wrist of boy carrying papers. 


left their benches in protest against an 
OPA order forcing production of low- 
priced cigars. 

In New York, 14 newspapers (not in- 
cluding PM and the Communist Daily 
Worker) were tied up by a deliverymen’s 
strike; papers in Birmingham, Ala., and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., were suspended by a 
walkout of printers. Strikes temporarily 
tied up 60% of the bread supply in 
Rochester, N. Y.; 30% of milk and cream 
in Detroit. 

These walkouts follow loss of five 
million man-days, involving a _ million 
strikers, during the first five months of 
this year. Put another way, the labor rec- 
ord is brighter: 99.87% of U.S. labor was 
on the job January through May. 


Golden Dredge 


B, L. Cushing, California, owned the 
world’s biggest dredge. It cost him $150,- 
000 to build, $250,000 more to equip. 

Came, war and Navy leased it for 
$20,000 a month. Navy took it to the 
Pacific, dug out harbors, dredged up sand 
for airfields. Back in California Cushing 
banked his $20,000 a month. 

Two and a half years later Navy 
added, up some figures, saw it had paid 
Cushing $600,000 and the war was still 
going on. It directed the War Shipping 
Administration to take over. WSA con- 
fiscated it, sent out Army enginéers to 
appraise its value. Army came back with 
the news it would take $1.4 million to 
replace the dredge and that’s what Navy 
would have to pay. 

It was too much. Said Navy: “We'll 
renegotiate the lease, get some of it back 
that way.” Cushing, trying to oblige, told 
Navy to give him a flat million, forget the 
renegotiation. 

Navy said it would have to do some 
more figuring. 


Harvest Army 


Though the nation’s third largest 
crop in history waited harvest, U. S. 


Washington Parade 


Heroes Are Made. Lost in the 
Army’s shuffle is many a little guy with 
big troubles, Take the Tennessee boy 
with the long head. “He’s over there 
bareheaded and they won’t do anything 
about it,” wrote his mother to Sen. 
Kenneth McKellar. 

It was true. Winding up combat 
training on a Pacific island, his outfit 
poised for action, the soldier couldn’t 
wear helmet or gas mask on account of 
the odd shape of his head and supply 
officers couldn’t do a thing for him. It 
made him so nervous he wrote home 
he couldn’t eat or sleep. 

Sen. McKellar saw his duty and 
did it. A well-placed letter to the War 
Department got the boy transferred to 
an ambulance battalion. 


Cushions for Congress. If Wash- 
ington’s portrait had suddenly winked 
at Lafayette’s, or if haughty Cornwallis 
had dashed out of his surrender scene 
and thumbed his nose at the Speaker, 
tradition sticklers couldn’t have been 
more affronted. But from most mem- 
bers of the House, curled in torture on 
their spines, the authorization of $1,- 
446,000 for remodeling the halls of 
Congress drew murmurs of pleasure 
and relief. 

Maybe, they dared hope, it meant 
they would be able to see, hear and sit 
in cushioned ease in the future. 

Although the idea had been cook- 
ing for years, it wasn’t until Capitol 
Architect David Lynn discovered some 
time ago that House and Senate roofs 
were about to cave in that the law- 
makers bestirred themselves. Scared, 
they adjourned long enough for engi- 
neers to install girders that made both 


' chambers look like cell blocks. 


With that, buildings and grounds 
committees decided to remodel the two 
wings of Congress in the modern man- 
ner. They Wanted solid ceilings with 
indirect lighting to replace old-fash- 
ioned murky skylights; acoustical 
treatment of walls and ceilings to make 
it possible for everybody to hear; more 
comfortable seats for members, gallery 
visitors and press; new decorations. 

The Senate passed the authoriza- 
tion bill unanimously, without a hitch. 
But the House had to grouse a bit and 
mumble about it all. ; 

For example, Rep. Tom Jenkins 
(R.-Ohio) was “stunned at the colossal 
sum” required. Rep. Bob Rich (R.- 
Pa.) thought it was fine because it 
would get Congress out of town awhile. 
“You’ve had us in session 10 years,” 
he snapped at the Democrats, “and 
what has it amounted to? You’ve just 
kept the country in a turmoil.” 


Rep. Adolph Sabath (D.-IIl.) said 
Ke’d rather be voting for an apartment 
house for homeless Congressmen. 

It remained for Rep. Alfred J. El- 
liott (D.-Cal.) to hit a really respon- 
sive chord. He insisted on softer seats 
in the House chamber. “The present 
seats not only are hard,” he said, 
“they’re booby traps. No support in 
the back and they slide you right down 
on your backbone. It’s enough to make 
everybody humpbacked.” 

New decorations for the conserva- 
tive Senate will be held to a minimum. 
The House is more ambitious. Tenta- 
tive plans call for designs by distin- 
guished artists to set off three prized 
paintings now rather poorly placed— 
Vanderlyn’s Washington, Scheffer’s La- 
Fayette and Brumidi’s Cornwallis Sues 
for Cessation of Hostilities. All changes 
will be controlled by a special commit- 
tee of five members in each congres- 
sional chamber. 


Capital Pickups. Maj. Sam Gra- 
shio, Seattle hero who fought through 
Bataan, survived the death march and 
finally escaped in one thin piece, ran 
out of luck at Washington’s Bolling 
Field. Gaping at an Australian officer’s 
handlebar mustache, he backed out of 
a doorway and busted an ankle... . 
Rep. August Andresen (R.-Minn.) 
cocked an accusing eye at Selective 
Service’s 65,000 copies of a 666-page 
history of its activities at mid-war. It 
just doesn’t jibe with paper conserva- 
tion, he said, . . . Technical advisory 
service of Smaller War Plants Corp., 
pet of Director Maury Maverick, is 
helping thousands of little business con- 
cerns with problems ranging from fla- 
voring for cattle food to cobs, their 
composition, use and availability. 





REP. ELLIOTT. Longs for a softer seof. 











civilians would have to tighten their belts 
because a lean year was ahead. 

Said Agriculture Secretary Anderson: 
“We've got to share with the world. 
We're also eating into our reserves, Not 
until 1946 will the devastated areas be 
able to feed themselves. We won’t starve; 
but demand exceeds our supply.” 

Even so, big increases in vitally 
needed foods were ahead: More sugar, 
flaxseed, grains than last year, big crops 
of potatoes and other vegetables, wheat 
and rice at all-time high. 

To harvest the big crop farmers 
would need four million extra workers. 
Ninety-eight percent of the food army 
will come from local ranks (vacationists, 
school children, laid-6ff war workers); 
others will be from imported workers— 


Mexicans, Jamaicans, Bahamans—con- 
victs, conscientious objectors, 100,000 
POWs. Sixty-seven thousand foreign 


workers are here, 21,000 more are coming. 


Tires and Cars 


Civilian hopes for tire and car relief 
soared anew as OPA relaxed restrictions 
on passenger tire buyers, and WPB hinted 
automobile rationing may end in January. 

Grade 1 tires were made available to 
war workers moving to new jobs, soldiers 
transferred to new posts, and discharged 
veterans returning home or moving to new 
places to take civilian jobs. 

OPA also okayed the purchase of 
small truck tires by “B” and “C” card 
holders for use on passenger cars if regular 
ones are not available. 

WPB was asked by auto makers to 
start large plant expansion programs to 
take up unemployment lags caused by cut- 
backs in military contracts. Such expan- 
sion might boost car production so ration- 
ing could end in January. 


Jungle Road 


The War Department in 1942, 


dumped $42.7 million into the Central 
American jungles, trying to push the Pan- 


American Highway from Mexico’ to the 
Panama Canal, then dropped the job un- 
finished, the Senate War Investigating 
Committee disclosed. 

Loss of the U. S. fleet at Pearl Har- 
bor and Caribbéan U-boat raids prompted 
the General Staff and Secretary of War 
Stimson to approve the project as a de- 
fensive measure. 

Army Engineers first thought the road 
could be completed for $14.7 million. 
Now 400 miles of the goo-mile route are 
still “utterly impassable,” and other sec- 
tions can be used only in dry weather, 
the committee declared. 


Corner in Rye? 


Rye has no ceiling price. It has at- 
tracted speculative trading this year at 
ten times the rate of 1942. “Bears” lost, 
“bulls” won when government ordered 
distillers and the United Nations Relief 
& Rehabilitation Commission to use rye. 

A group “with tentacles reaching into 
Washington” made huge profits from such 
deals, Rep. Keefe (R.-Wis.) charged, ask- 
ing whether War Food Administration, 
Commodity Credit Corp. and Foreign 
Economic Administration were linked to 
rye-cornering manipulators. 

Last week Agriculture Secretary An- 
derson charged Glenn L. Martin, Balti- 
more plane-builder, with buying 3.3 mil- 
lion bu. of rye in one day, 1.3 million bu. 
over the trading limit. “All Greek to me,” 
said Martin, who traded through an agent. 
“T expected him to trade in accordance 
with the rules and regulations.” Loss of 
trading privileges js only penalty. 


Prairie Fire 

When the Office of War Information 
told Russians that U. S. prairie lands were 
peopled almost exclusively by farmers, 
had little industry and produced prac- 
tically no livestock, Midwest Congress- 
men hit the ceiling. 

Rep. Rees (R.-Kans.) called it roo% 
misinformation, demanded an investiga- 





pianist, brought to U. S. to study. Natale Piavello, Italian orphan, was a stowaway. 


International 


BLIND—HOMELESS. Nine-year-olds come home with U.S. troops. Jimmy Osborn, blind English 
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NEW WAC DIRECTOR. Undersecretary of 

War Patterson pins eagles on Col. Westray 

Battle Boyce who succeeds Col. Oveta Culp 
Hobby (center), resigned head of WAC. 





tion before OWI spent any more money. 
“Abysmal ignorance . . . fifth grade 
students have better information,” said 
Rep. Hope (R.-Kans.), “The prairie land 
includes Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Colorado and Utah. More people live in 
cities than on farms. Kansas is the third 
state in raising cattle. We have all kinds 
of industries. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
industrial products have gone to Russia 
from these states. This year Kansas will 
produce one-fourth of the nation’s wheat, 
much of the oil to fight the war.” 
Indignation got hotter and OWI Chief 
Elmer Davis got busy. He apologized to 
Rees and Hope, wrote the Wichita, Kans., 
Chamber of Commerce that the informa- 
tion was based on material “inadvertently 
drawn from out-dated sources,” then asked 
for new material for next issue of Amer- 
ica Illustrated, OWI Russian magazine. 


Lieutenant Into Private 


“Tt’s happened to others,” was the 
War Department’s terse explanation of 
the discharge and redrafting of former 
Lt. William K. Dobson, 27, Atlanta, Ga.., 
now a private at Fort Blanding, Fia., 
scene of his original basic training. 

Enlisting in the Army in 1942, Dob- 
son rose from private to second lieuten- 
ant; was wounded twice in Europe; re- 
ceived the Purple Heart, Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter and Bronze Star; was relieved of his 
commission for what the Army termed 
“unsatisfactory service,” and discharged 
in January. He had 84 points under the 
Army’s discharge point system. 

Married and settled in his prewar 
job with the Forest Service, Dobson and 
his family were startled in June when he 
received another re-induction “greetings” 
as a private. 

Men released or discharged from the 
Armed Forces for “unsatisfactory serv- 
ice,” are considered to have not completed 
their training and are eligible for re- 
draft. Dobson’s 84 points mean nothing 
because the 85 required for discharge 
must be accumulated prior to May 12, In 
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symbols, some with meanings plain 
to the child at school. others known 


only.to learned scholars. 
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OUT—THEN IN AGAIN. Veteran Dobson and 


wife after his re-induction as private. 


Atlanta, Jessie I. Michael, Dobson’s step- 
father, declared: “Bill went through the 
worst battles from D-day on. What he got 
in addition to two wounds and a case of 
bad nerves, was a very raw deal.” 


Week at Home 


East: Sen. A. B. “Happy” Chandler 
(D.-Ky.) became baseball’s new high com- 
missioner. He won’t accept the $50,000- 
a-year salary until he resigns from Senate 
after the Security Council vote. 

C gas coupons will be discontinued 
about Oct. 1. Reason is B coupon values 
have been boosted to 650 miles monthly 
and OPA doesn’t think C cards will be 
needed, 

Midwest: A Consolidated Vultee 
C-39, with go-ft. fuselage, carried the 
first cross-country carload lot of durable 
goods by air freight: 18,500 lbs. of gas 
ranges from Chicago to Los Angeles. 

Five Nazi prisoners of war, found 
guilty by an Army court of murdering a 
fellow prisoner, were hanged at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. They were the first 
enemy prisoners ever executed in the U. S. 

Martin Weisenberg, St. Louis, Mo., 
can change his name if he wants to, but 
not to Truman, “Martin S. Truman” was 
his choice of names submitted but denied 
by U. S. Judge Edward M. Ruddy. 

West: Pfc. Clarence Bertucci, 23, 
New Orleans, was under mental observa- 
tion after killing eight Nazi prisoners and 
wounding 20 others with machine-gun 
fire while on guard duty at a prisoner of 
war camp near Salina, Utah. 

Japanese-American war _ relocation 
centers will close between Oct. 15 and 
Dec. 15. Evacuees are leaving at the rate 
of 1,100 a week. 

Gov. E. P. Carville (D.-Nev.) will 
resign July 31, to succeed the late Sen. 
James C. Scrugham in the Senate. 

South: It was a costly venture when 
Georgia issued $5 million in bonds 100 
years ago to finance the Western & At- 
lantic railroad. As the state paid off $1,- 
698,000 worth, leaving $226,000 outstand- 
ing, auditors figured the bonds had cost 
$25 million in interest. 


AMERICANA 





Canary Tale 


From state capitols across the coun- 
try a pretty tale is spreading, fresh from 
Lake Michigan’s blue waters. 

Day before the Governors’ Confer- 
ence opened on Mackinac Island, four 
canaries turned up by express at the park 
commissioner’s home. Mystified, the com- 
missioner’s wife protested—they must be 
for the hotel where the governors would 
meet. Just then a convict stepped around 
the corner and claimed the birds. He was 
one of four trusties, up from Michigan’s 
state pen at Jackson to clean the island 
for the conference. 

“They’re my birds,” he confessed. 
“These babies are lots of company for us 
at the pen. When we found we’d be here 
awhile I had ’em shipped to the. commis- 
sioner’s address—afraid they’d be neg- 
lected. They’re the best friends we have.” 

Off he shuffled, whispering happy 
greetings through the cage wires to the 
fluttering birds. 


Under Cover 


There’s charm in a covered bridge, 
said New Hope, Pa., artists. Though ele- 
ments gnawed the Delaware span between 
Lumberville and Raven Rock, they wanted 
it “let be.” Now the 89-year-old bridge, 
“unsafe,” is closed to traffic. Only man 
allowed over is the bridge policeman. He’s 
a milkman, with customers across. 

When Vermont prepared to replace 
its century-old Newfane covered bridge 
with modern concrete and steel, villagers 
formed the “1841 Covered Bridge Asso- 
ciation.” With a thousand sentimental 
dollars in their kitty, they'll move the 
rumbling bridge to span a small rfearby 
stream, 

To many, covered bridges symbolize 
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America’s past. But Babylon built one 
over the Euphrates in 783 B.C. Shed-like 
structures were an American innovation, 
though—Europe’s wide-roofed bridges had 
open sides. Dim tunnels appealed to 
buggy-riding “sparkers” and gave shelter 
in storms, but the roof was to keep snow 
and rain off structural timbers. Funny 
thing was, snow was often shoveled in 
again, so laden sleighs could pass. 

After Philadelphia built the first in 
1812, these bridges mushroomed across 
north and midwest, some even in the 
south. About a thousand ‘remain, many 
still good. Engineers patented many pier 
and truss types, but covered bridges look 
much alike—sloping roofs, light-slit or 
latticed walls, sapling floors over broad 
timbers. 

In the eighteen fifties, cheap. iron, 
dearer wood spelled doom to this romantic 
American landmark. With few erected 
after 1880, covered bridge building is a 
lost art. 


Great White Father Pays 


Though 69 years have passed since 
Gen. George Custer made his famous 
stand on the Little Big Horn, Montana, 
many Sioux never were paid for the re- 
sultant round-up of ponies to keep braves 
at home. And though 33,870 Wisconsin 
acres were promised the Menominee In- 
dians in 1854, nothing came of it. Last 
week Uncle Sam moved to settle both 
debts. 

Custer asked for trouble when he 
spotted an Indian village that June 25, 
1876. Though he had only an advance 
guard of troops going west to quell upris- 
ings, he split his command for a three- 
prong attack. His own 120 men, failing to 
get reinforcement, fell one by one on their 
hill as Indians galloped round and round 
them, Only living thing left on Little Big 
Horn was a wounded horse, Comanche. 
Grimly, Uricle Sam rounded up Montana- 
Dakota Indian ponies. 

So far, $218,000 has gone toward 
settling 7,600 claims for the seized ani- 





. . » Here was refuge of sudden showers, cool tunnel dark when sultry hours danced . . .” 
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Heres the Jaside Story on Coming New 
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Goodbye scratch and rattle. A revolu- 
tionary Zenith Radionic development 
will bring out hidden beauty never 
heard in records before—miraculously 
free from surface noise and scratch. It 
will give records 10 times their former 
playing life, too! And only Zenith will 
have it! 





Be your own music master with Zenith’s 
new, improved Radiorgan. Over 64 
tonal combinations at your fingertips. 
Like a master-musician you'll blend 
radio, or record or F-M music to your 
own taste... bring out gorgeous pas- 
sages and shadings the way you want 
them. 


For the Best in Radio Keep Your Eye on Zenith 





COPYRIGHT 1045, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


RADIO + FM ¢ RADAR « TELEVISION * RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS * HEARING AIDS 
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No more groping around in a dark well 
to load record-changers. Zenith will* 
have no trays or drawers to slide out, 
yet Zenith player units will glide : 
silently into full view, completely . 
accessible—then glide back into the 
cabinet out of sight! It’s another 
Zenith exclusive! 


No painful pauses between records, so 
disturbing to listeners. New Zenith 
record-changers will be lightning fast, 
amazingly simple, utterly safe for 
records. Quiet, too—no annoying 
mechanical noises and clicks. You'll 
say there’s a touch of genius in Zenith 
engineering. 













Plenty of storage space for records in 
coming new Zeniths. No more stack- 
ing favorite records and albums in 
dust-catching piles. They’ll be safe, 
easy to reach in beautiful cabinets, 
with flat tops you never need to lift. 
Zenith designers have worked 
wonders. 
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To keep our men in the fight we 
must KEEP the War Bonds we 
and keep on buying more. 
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mals. A recent bill authorizes $101,630— 
$40 per pony—for old braves who saw the 
roundup, or their descendants. Many 
claims will never be paid, government says 
—the Redskins who owned them were “in 
the north” (on the prowl) at the time. 

Uncle Sam made 2,551 Wisconsin 
Menominees happy, too. After go years of 
debate the Treaty of 1854 is fulfilled. It 
seems the treaty, granting Menomnees 
swampland on their reservation, conflicted 
with a previous act giving such land to 
the state, and was void. Now, for $1,590,- 
854, Wisconsin relinquished the land to 
the U. S. in trust for the Indians, who 
chose it instead of cash value. With its 
fine timber, Menominees can expand lum- 
ber operations, and remain among the few 
self-supporting- tribes. 


Maids and Widows 


Maybe they won't admit it, but sin- 
gle girls are worried about a postwar man 
shortage. In U.S. last year the sexes were 
well balanced, but census predicts 300,000 
excess females, not counting war losses, 
five years hence. 

This problem isn’t new. South Caro- 
lina belles suffered a like panic in March, 
1733, and 16 prominent unattached 
Charleston ladies petitioned for relief. 

“To His Excellency, Gov. Johnson: 
Whereas we, the humble petitioners, are 
at present in a very melancholy disposi- 
tion of mind, considering how all the 
bachelors are blindly captivated by wid- 
ows, and our more youthful charms there- 
by neglected—request Your Excellency 
for the future will order that no widow 
shall presume to marry any young man 
until the maids are provided for; or else 
to pay each a fine for satisfaction.” 





Solar Black-Out 


The sun, climbing above the horizon 
July 9, looked down on a curious sight. 
All over the U.S., in Canada and northern 
Europe, men were looking up through 
bits of smoked glass, dark film, costly 
astronomical equipment. On mountain 
tops in Montana, Colorado, Idaho and 
parts of Canada, groups had huddled 
since long before dawn, cameras and tele- 
scopes trained toward the sky. Down in 
the valleys plane motors roared as crews 
waited to take off. 

Then suddenly the scene became one 
of action. Cameras clicked. Mouths 
opened. In the dim light hurried obser- 
vations were jotted down. In about 30 
seconds it was over, but watchers had 
seen nature’s grandest show, a_ total 
eclipse of the sun. 

Although eclipses of the sun, caused 
by the moon coming between the earth 
and the sun, occur nearly every year, they 
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shows how 


eclipse looked in Minneapolis region. 


NEARLY TOTAL. Picture series 


are visible from only limited areas of the 
globe. Before July 9, a total eclipse had 
not been seenin the U.S. since 1932, will 
not appear again until 1954. Only observ- 
ers in a narrow 50- to 1oo-mile strip in 
northwestern U.S. and Canada saw a 
total eclipse this time, and it was to this 
area that at least a dozen scientific groups 
journeyed to make observations, 

Reason for the astronomical excite- 
ment: Only during the few seconds of 
total eclipse can scientists study the sun’s 
corona, the ragged flames of burning gases 
which surround the sun, that burn at a 
temperature of a million degrees centi- 
grade compared to the 6,000 degrees cen- 
tigrade on the surface of the sun itself and 
shoot fiery streamers thousands of miles 
out into space. 

Although a few expeditions were 
cheated by heavy clouds from viewing the 
spectacle, most were jubilant over their 
observations. For the first time they 
had taken colored motion pictures of a 
total eclipse, to be studied later. A plane 
flying at 12,500 ft. noted that a band of 
condensed water vapor formed in the 
shadow which fell over that area as the 
sun was blacked out. In England scientists 
used radar to test atmospheric effects 
of the eclipse, reported interruptions in 
radio transmission. 


One Year Old, But Fresh 


Fresh cream, one year old, is the 
paradoxical product now being dished 
out to armed forces overseas. Called 
Avoset, it is ordinary cream to which a 
small amount. of vegetable “stabilizer” 
has been added and the mixture then sub- 
jected to four minutes of complete sterili- 
zation at 260°-280° of heat. 

Developed by the California Milk 
Products Co.; Avoset tastes and looks 
like fresh cream but will keep for a year 
at room temperature. 

Secret of its long life is the completely 
sterile conditions under which it is Dot- 
tled. Even the aif is sterilized with ultra- 
violet rays. The finished product is not 
released until it has weathered a six-day 
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bacteria test and a simulated ocean voy- 
age on a miniature merry-go-round. 


Zoo’s Question House 


If your pet snail is off his feed or 
your elephant looks overweight, get in 
touch with the Bronx zoo question house, 
New York City. They'll tell you to toss 
the snail some chopped lettuce, your ele- 
phant ought to weigh about eight tons, 
and give equally prompt answers to other 
animal questions. 

Visitors ask Question House ‘such 
puzzlers as, “Can you tell an elephant’s 
age by the wrinkles on his trunk?” (Ele- 
phants cause most questions.) “Do squir- 
rels lay eggs?” “Are apes right- or left- 
handed?” (They’re ambi-dextrous. ) “What 
are kangaroo’s pouches lined with?” (Skin. ) 

Servicemen want to know about 
strange animals they saw in the Pacific. 
A writer asked how a sloth, South Amer- 
ican tree-hanging mammal, would act on 
the ground. -Question House is working 
on that with one bit of evidence—record 
of a sloth swimming in a river. 


De-Ratter 


Better than cats, poisoned: cheese or 
Pied Pipers, newest rat destroyer is an 
electrical trap which can be plugged in- 
to an ordinary wall socket, then traps 
and electrocutes the rats. 

The trap, made by Electronic Traps, 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y., looks like a wooden 
box with a tunnel through it. It is placed 
over the path used by rats going to food 
or water. Entering the tunnel, the rat 
passes in front of a photoelectric cell, 
causing doors to drop at both ends of the 
tunnel. At the same time a small door is 
opened at the side leading to the execu- 
tion room, As the rat invariably takes this 
way of escape, he is clamped between elec- 
trodes, finished off. 





International 


DEATH FOG. DDT is sprayed on Jones Beach, 
New York. Harmless to bathers, the cloud 
killed every fly, mosquito in ifs path. 





“Have an accident! 


Displaying great restraint, Ogden Foresythe* does not 
make the obvious response—“No thanks, just had one!” 


But Ogden has done one obvious thing—he has provided for’ all con- 
tingencies with an F. & C. Maximum Benefit Income Accident policy 
with Medical Reimbursement. It pays $50 weekly for 200 weeks for 
total disability and ‘then $30,000 if permanently disabled. It pays 
$30,000 for loss of limbs or sight of eyes. It also includes hospital, 
nurse, medical and surgical expense up to $1000. Policies for larger 
amounts can be obtained. 

Have you had the foresight to do likewise? Write to The Fidelity and 
Casualty Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. for full details on this 
accident policy and the name of the nearest F. & C. representative. 


*pronounced FORE’ SIGHT” 


THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


oo which includes the following companies — > Nr rg . 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © FIDELITY-PRENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. + NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 











MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. + FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CQ 
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THE WORLD 


’ Potsdam 


Each of Big 3 has special powers for 
bargaining: U.S. armed might, Rus- 
sian geography, British know-how 


Three men, without rival for the enor- 
mous power they command, are meeting 
at Potsdam, Germany, in one of the most 
momentous conferences of history. 

Subjects for discussion are the main 
points in the peace settlements to be dic- 
tated to Germany and Italy; decision as 
to whether Russia shall enter the war 
against Japan and on what terms; selec- 
tion of headquarters for the new League 
of Nations, and a host of lesser problems. 

China and. France will not be repre- 
sented, But Chinese Premier T. V. Soong 
has been in Moscow for several weeks and 
has had numerous audiences with Stalin. 
The latter hopes to bring to Potsdam, for 
Anglo-American acceptance, a Russo-Chi- 
nese agreement in regard to the future of 
Manchuria, since 1931 a Japanese puppet 
State. 

There will be differences of opinion 
at Potsdam, and bargaining as a result. 
In this bargaining each of the “Big Three” 
will have his advantages—and disadvan- 
tagés. Because of Russia’s geographic 
position, as much as for her limitless man- 
power and war-making potential, the po- 
sition of Stalin looks very strong. But 
Russia has suffered terribly in this war and 
its shrewd dictator fully realizes that con- 
tinued American friendship is necessary 
for his country’s recovery. 

Ideals. Solidly behind President Tru- 
man is the mobilized might of the world’s 
strongest nation, physically untouched by 
the war. But America has fought for 
peace and security—not for conquest or 


the. extension of imperial power.- In a 
sense our ideals are our weakness, if there 
are any so short-sighted as to seek to take 
advantage of them. 

Of the three, Prime Minister Church- 
ill is in the ‘weakest position, The British 
Empire lacks the strength of either the 
American or the Russian giants. More- 
over, Churchill’s leadership has just been 
challenged, and his political power almost 
certainly weakened, by his own electorate. 
In Churchill’s favor, however, is the dip- 
lomatic know-how of the British Foreign 
office, which neither Moscow nor Wash- 
ington can rival. 

At Potsdam a constant object lesson 
will, be before these three leaders. At this 
Berlin suburb Frederick the Great of 
Prussia had his famous court and built his 
beautiful palace of Sans Souci—meaning 
“Without Care.” 

For generations Prussia was ‘“with- 
out, care,” proud in her power and heed- 
less of the rights of others. Now the con- 
querors of the Prussian tradition meet as 
unquestioned victors amid the ruins of 
German grandeur. The reminder of change 
and decay, for nations as for individuals, 
will be a healthy one. 


Bomber Bombs Itself 


Back to the Marianas from the flam- 
ing city of Wakayama in the Japs’ home 
island flew a superfortress crew with one 
of war’s most Buck Roger-ish experiences. 

Waves of other B-29s had dumped so 
many incendiaries that Maj. Robert M. 
Langdale, Houston, Tex., and his men 
bumped into fierce, heat-caused updrafts. 

And, when the superfort dropped its 
fire bombs, one bomb cluster didn’t fall. 
The updraft bounced it back. But .crew- 
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TORN BY TYPHOON, cruiser Pittsburgh's bow was sheared off in Pacific gale that damaged 
21 ships of U. $. 3rd Fleet. No lives were lost. 
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ONE-MAN CANNON. New 57 mm. recoil-less 
rifle fires 3-lb. shell two miles. 





men tossed it out before the thing exploded. 

The bombardier said “the updraft 
tossed the plane into a half-loop, made it 
backtrack upside-down and water flasks 
and loose equipment floated in mid-air in- 
side the ship, sometimes banging up 
against us.” 


Whose Mediterranean? 


Before an earthquake finally dies 
away the main shock is usually followed 
by a series of lesser tremors, of dimin- 
ishing intensity. 

In shattered Europe, shaken by the 
greatest political earthquake since the 
fall of the Roman Empire, such “after- 
quakes” are to be expected. In all prob- 
ability there will be many of them and 
some will be dangerous. 

One such tremor is now shaking the 
Jugoslav-Greek border, where Marshal 
Tito accuses the Athens government of 
instituting a “reign of terror” against 
Macedonian peasants of Slavic extraction. 

The incident would not be so dis- 
turbing except that behind Marshal Tito 
stands the towering figure of Soviet Rus- 
sia, and behind the present government of 
Greece stands Winston Churchill, deter- 
mined to protect British communications 
with the Near and Far East. 

As noted in PATHFINDER last week, 
Moscow is already pressuring Turkey for 
concessions at the Dardanelles, where the 
Black Sea connects with the Mediter- 
ranean. Tito’s current denunciation of 
Greece must be regarded as another move 
towards establishing Russian control at 
the eastern end of what Mussolini called 
Mare Nostrum—‘our sea.” 


By Knockout or Decision 


Perfect mid-summer weather brought 
less than no tranquility to Japan, where 
fleets of our Superfortresses have swung 
into an almost daily bombing schedule of 
industrial centers. Fewer than three 
months after the collapse of Germany, the 
full weight of our mighty air arm is being 
felt half way round the globe from shat- 
tered Berlin. Simultaneously as our power 
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increases Japan’s war plants disintegrate 
and her defensive power crumbles, more 
and more talk of early peace is heard. 
Terms on which a Japanese surrender will 
be accepted are a part of the agenda at 
the “Big Three” conference in Berlin, 
where Russia’s possible participation in 
the final stages of the Far Eastern War 
will be decided, Expectation is that the 
Soviets will move against Japan in Man- 
churia as soon as the Russian harvest is 
gathered, unless the Nips quit earlier. 
Conditional? For the present, the 
Administration sticks to the policy of “un- 
conditional surrender.” But those who 
urge that Japan should not be destroyed 
as completely as was Germany grow more 
numerous. Their argument is that a dis- 
armed Nippon, governed by a humiliated 


emperor, would be a stabilizing factor and . 


that neither the U, S., China, Britain nor 
Russia wants the responsibility of ruling 
the Japanese home islands. 

Undoubtedly such “conditional sur- 
render” is the best the Japanese now hope 
for. And to save face in this manner they 
will fight viciously. Especially addressed 
to this country was a broadcast by Ad- 
miral Nomura, Japan’s last “peace envoy” 
while the Pearl Harbor attack was being 
planned. “As long as the enemy asks for 
Japan’s unconditional surrender,” said 
Nomura, “she will have to shed blood pro- 
portionate to the time and intensity of 
each battle.” 

The casualty figures show this is not 
mere bluff. The Navy alone listed 7,846 
for a single week, a tragic tribute to the 
efficacy of the kamikaze suicide bombers. 
High-ranking officers do not minimize the 
bitterness of Japan’s last stand. But it is 
believed that the back of the “suicide de- 
fense” is broken and that this factor 
should not affect the choice of policy in 
the Pacific war. a 


Removed to Russia 


When American troops finally reached 
Berlin it was discovered that practically 
all heavy machinery, from factories in the 
section of the city which G.L.s took over, 
had been removed to Russia. 

Even before German collapse the 
Russians shipped out, from the Ploesti 
oil fields in Rumania, refining ‘installa- 
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SURRENDER. Fighting’s over for another Jap captive on Okinawa. It's finished, too, for our 
troops, who have taken off their battle-worn fatigues and changed to sun-tan uniforms. 





tions and other machinery, much of it 
of American ownership. Now word comes 
from Moscow that pipelines will be laid 
from the Rumanian oilfields to the Rus- 
sian city of Odessa. All refining will be 
handled there. 

A year ago Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, suggested a plan for 
depriving Germany of her industrial ca- 
pacity, converting what remains of the 
Reich into a primarily agricultural nation 
the raw materials of which would be ex- 
ported, perhaps in the form of repara- 
tions, to other countries. 

What Morgenthau suggested,.the Rus- 
sians, for a wider area of Central Europe 
than Germany alone, seem disposed to 
put into effect. 


De Gaulle’s Stock Sags 


Speculation now cénters on whether 
President Truman will see Gen. de Gaulle, 
as well as Churchill and Stalin, in Europe. 

But many of those who have fol- 
lowed De Gaulle now term him too con- 
servative, even “reactionary.” Those are 
the grounds on which the powerful Na- 
tional Resistance Council seeks to termi- 
nate De Gaulle’s leadership by the elec- 
tions anticipated in October. : 

If President Truman fails to see the 
General during the former’s Berlin visit 
the international forecasters will draw a 
definite conclusion from the omission— 
that De Gaulle is on the way out. 


On Top, “Down Under” 


“Log Cabin to White House” holds 
good in Australia, where the son of a 
small-town blacksmith has been chosen 
to succeed the late John Curtin as prime 
minister. 

The new premier “Down Under” is 
Joseph Benedict Chifley, now just short of 
his 60th birthday, who drove a locomotive 
prior to devoting all his time to the 
Australian Labor Party. Little known 
outside his own country, Chifley estab- 
lished a strong reputation at home when 


he served as acting prime minister during 
Curtin’s last months of office. 

The San Francisco Conference is in- 
directly responsible for Chifley’s rise to 
leadership. Deputy Prime Minister Forde 
went there to head the Australian delega- 
tion. ; 
His absence gave Chifley opportunity 
to show his stuff. Result: The Labor 
Party, now in power, chose him as its 
leader and therefore automatically prime 
minister. 

With the Pacific War moving towards 
its final phase, plenty of reconversion and 
other headaches are in store for Premier 
Chifley’s Labor Government. He seeks 
to solve them in the interest of the “little 
man” and, in foreign policy, places con- 
tinued cooperation with the U.°S, as Aus- 
tralia’s most vital need. 


189th Week of War 


Japan: Task force of U. S. 3rd 
Fleet, including powerful, new battle- 
ships, poured devastating gunfire into 
key steel manufacturing cities of Kama- 
ishi and Muroran from less than a 
mile off-shore. Japan’s helplessness, 
and impotence of her fleet, were em- 
phasized by complete lack of oppo- 
sition. B-29s and carrier-based planes 
cooperated with our fleet in continuous 
air offensive. 

China: Former U. S. air bases at 
Sincheng and Kanhsien were recaptured 
by Chinese troops. Jap marines ex- 
tended “invasion coast” gains south of 
Amoy. 

Borneo: Australians pushed to 
within five miles of Sambodja oil fields. 
Balikpapan harbor was re-opened to 
Allied shipping. 

Philippines: Yanks captured three 
key strongpoints from fiercely resist- 
ing remnants of Jap forces on northern 
Luzon (said by Tokyo to be led by 
Gen, Yamashita) in final mop-up. 











THE FAMILY 


Answer 


Charge that most children are wearing 
shoes that do not fit due to ration- 
ing denied by OPA 


Because of rationing, more than three- 
fourths of children under 12 are wearing 
outgrown shoes, endangering their future 
health. 

That’s the opinion of Dr. Joseph 
Lelyveld, chairman, National Foot Health 
Council, who said: “You cannot ration 
the growth of a child’s feet.” 

OPA officials, however, claimed fast- 
growing feet had been well taken care of. 
As Airplane Stamp No. 4 was made good 
for Aug. 1, in time for new school shoes, 
they reminded parents that any child who 
doesn’t have two pairs of wearable or re- 
pairable shoes can get.a special stamp. 
Already, local ration boards had granted 
millions of pairs of extra shoes to chil- 
dren, they said. 

Larger supplies of unrationed shoes 
had helped; too. Three-fourths again as 
many children’s and misses’ leatherless 
shoes were being made. Authorities, how- 
ever, warned that youngsters should not 
wear these light shoes more than half a 
day, since young feet need more support. 

Prospects for children’s leather shoes 
are “definitely brighter,” said WPB offi- 
cials, Already-released Army leather, suit- 
able for sturdy school shoes, will allow 
each family one more pair. Since these 
would begin to appear in stores in October 
and present stocks are highest in months, 
OPA may possibly validate another shoe 
stamp for every family member, before 
the year is over. 


Solar Setup 


The prefabricated dwelling saw its 
future in the sun. At Rockford, Ill., a 
ready-made version of the solar house, 
completely equipped, down to a key in the 


door, stood on what 14 hours before was 
an empty pre-landscaped plot. 

Basic feature of this solar house, co- 
designed by Chicago architect George F. 
Keck, originator of the solar idea, is a 
roof that warms in winter, cools in sum- 
mer. Flat and with a 3-ft. overhang across 
the all-glass south front, it allows a max- 
imum of winter sun, will cut fuel bills 
30%, it’s claimed. In summer the roof 
keeps out direct sunlight, holds water 
that cools as it evaporates. 

Layout makes the most of air and 
sunlight. Kitchen, dining room, living 
room and bedroom extend along the 58} 
ft. glass front. (An extra bedroom can be 
made by pulling a folding door across one 
end of living room.) Utility room, bath- 
room, garage are tucked away at the back. 

Heating is by the radiant system. 
Tile hot air ducts laid in a concrete floor 
radiate heat evenly to all parts of the 
house without exposing heating units. 

Green’s Ready-Built Homes, com- 
pany that prefabricated the model solar 
house, made this guess at postwar prices: 
From $6,000 to $8,500 for four rooms and 
bath including utility room and equipment 
but without lot. 


Model Grace 


News that Sloppy Joe styles are on 
their way out was welcomed by model- 
maker Thelma Doyle, Washington, D. C. 
The bobbysox slump, now epidemic among 
teen-agers, is a threat to health, she said. 
Most school girls stand with the right 
knee and toe turned in, left hip high, a 
stance that may cause curvature of the 
spine. 

Models, like everyone else, have to 
be taught to walk correctly, she said. 
‘Teen-agers can learn the knack easily, 
even get rid of “bowlegs.” And they don’t 
have to earry books on their heads to do 
it. 

First. thing to learn is right basic 


SOLAR HOUSE has fuel-saving roof that cools in summer, large windows; accordion door 
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posture: Consciously relax your shoulders, 
hold chest “high, pulling the line from 
waist to chest as long as possible. Straight- 
ening bowlegs which come from wrong 
posture (and 90% are due to that, rather 
than to crooked bones) is a simple matter 
of standing before a mirror, forcing your 
knees together. 

For graceful walking, swing legs from 
the hips and place one foot directly in 
front of the other. Put the whole foot 
down at a time, not heel first. - Don't 
angle up stairs, float; keep your body 
straight, eyes up. And don’t jackknife 
into chairs; push calves against the chair 
and lower body easily. 

S These pointers, once learned, will be- 
come a habit, she said. 


Unfounded 


Rumor that soap would be rationed 
swept the country. 

But OPA doesn’t even have a soap 
section, officials said, while the USDA an- 
nounced that soap production — though 
running behind last year’s record, due to a 
cut in fats and oils allocation and a fall- 
ing off of waste fat collections—is still 
ample to meet needs. 


Cleaning Cue 


Dirty carpet edges are a household 
problem that can’t be tossed aside with 
wistful hope for a postwar vacuum cleaner. 

No cleaner will pick up dirt along 
rug edges unless it’s properly used, cau- 
tioned USDA home specialists. Let the 
nozzle nuzzle right to the edge to seal 
machine and rug. If the nozzle runs over 
onto the floor, air rushes into the cleaner 
and not through the rug. 


Service Tests 


A quick glance tells if a new sports 
outfit looks good on you. But judging itsS 
fabric, finish and fit takes know-how. 

Labels that show results of scientific 
tests for serviceability help. Without 
them, a shopper has to do her own prob- 
ing. She should know that a plain weave 
is more durable than a twill, that vat 





. Hedrick-Blessing Studio 
can divide living room for extra bedroom. 
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BLACK FOR PLAY sets new style; this two- 


piece rayon suit is washable, too. 


dyes are usually fast to light and washing. 
A new leaflet, How to Buy Rayon Sports 
Clothes, is available without charge from 
Sally Dickson Associates, 299 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Sewing Splurge 


Home sewing, after more than dou- 
bling in the last five years, is still on the 
increase—15% ahead of last year. This 
means about 116 million patterns will be 
sold in 1945, pattern makers estimated. 

For easier sewing, USDA specialists 
had some helpful ideas: Spread an old 
sheet under the sewing table to catch 
threads and ravelings. Use a small magnet 
to pick up pins, hold them. Anchor goods 
with a brick, padded and covered with 
cloth. Add tweezers to your sewing kit 
for plucking out threads caught in machine 
stitching. In hot weather, dust cornstarch 
(sewed in a bag) on hands to absorb per- 
spiration, 


Skin Food 


If skin is dry, look to your diet. That 
advice, tested the hard way, came from 
Lt. Rita Palmer, Boston, one of 67 U. S. 
Army nurses confined for 30 months in 
Manila’s Santo Tomas internment camp. 

Near starvation fare—rice, mush, soy- 
bean husks—caused prisoners’ skin to 
grow dryer by degrees, Lt. Palmer testi- 
fied. Hair became brittle, faded. 

Back home, after liberation, nurses 
got good food, observed a rapid reverse 
process. In a matter of weeks skin and 





hair were normal. Lt. Palmer credits this 
miracle _to balanced diet, especially 
stepped-up intake of vitamin A and the 
vitamin B family, elements plentiful in 
most greens and fruits but practically non- 
existent in unenriched starchy foods, 


Fresher Fruits 


Ten tons of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables picked from California fields one 
day, were served by Cleveland, Ohio, 
housewives the next. They were flown in a 
4-engined Consolidated C-39 airfreighter, 
built especially to determine if large scale 
air transport of perishables is economical. 

As a result American Airlines con- 
tracted to fly from 40,000 to 60,000 lbs. 
of perishables each week from California 
to Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati. Shipping charge will be 15c per 
ton mile compared with the lowest pres- 
ent rate of 26c. 


Melon Melody 


More melons are refreshing monoto- 
nous meals than during any other war 
summer, Farmers, who after Pearl Har- 
bor shifted to foods yielding more food 
value to the acre, put more land this year 
to profitable melon fruits, will produce 
enough to provide two watermelons, 14 
cantaloupes, one honeydew, half a honey- 
ball, half a Persian melon for each family. 

The watermelon first grew in Africa, 
was a favorite of King Tut. Some say 
Columbus brought seeds to Cuba, but 
when the fruit reached Georgia it found 
its true home. Now, that state grows 
twice as many watermelons as California, 
which ranks second, Trend is toward a 
whittled-down size (watermelons can 
weigh as high as 75 lbs.) that will fit into 
family refrigerators, Only sure way to tell 
ripéness is to cut a plug, though a good 
deep thump augurs satisfaction. 

Other melons are versions of the 
muskmelon, which got its start centuries 
ago in India, journeyed westward. 

Pickups. Most popular member of 
the family is the cantaloupe, which, picked 
at the right time will have a smooth stem 
end; the place to whiff for ripeness. A 
good cantaloupe odor means the melon’s 
ready to eat. Honeydews and honeyballs 
are picked while still growing, carry stems 
to market. Light yellow skins tell when 
they’re ready for the table. 

All melons are foods that need no fix- 
ing. However, lemon or lime juice point 
up delicate muskmelon flavors and there’s 
no better pick-up for jaded summer appe- 
tites than a mixed melon cup, chilled by a 
ball of sherbet. 


Itemized 


Richer. Even near-perfect milk can 
be enriched, California scientists found a 
way to add carotene (Vitamin A), to make 
milk golden, improve appetite appeal. 

Banana-Rette. On the market is a 
new banana breakfast cereal that comes 
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shredded, flaked, or in kernels. There are 
also wafer tablets of dehydrated bananas 
for use in drinks and baby’s formulas, 
Pinch Hit. Brown or confectioners’ 
sugar can be used measure for measure 
for granulated in puddings, pie fillings atid 
custards, USDA» specialists advise. 


HEALTH 





WONDER EATER: Ptc. Chester (The Stomach) 
Salvatori (Pathfinder, July 16) dines. The bill 
for the fill: $9.95. 





Trench Mouth Treatment 


More honors went to penicillin, this 
time for its speedy relief of Vincent's 
Infection (trench mouth). 

Reports in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association described it as 
“remarkably effective” on a test group of 
25 patients. Whether the penicillin was 
injected into the muscles or applied lo- 
cally with a swab, all showed definite 
improvement in four to six hours, felt 
little pain after 24 hours, and were usually 
rid of the disease by end of the fourth day. 

A similar group af patients treated 
with a chemical mouthwash or sulfadia- 
zine, standard present day treatments, re- 
mained infected from seven to 14 days, 


~ 


Cold Facts 


New information on the common cold 
came with the report of a two-year study 
by Dr. J. H. Kler, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Colds affect more women than men, 
said Dr. Kler, cost 100 million working 
days and $2 billion a year. December is 
the worst month for them, July the light- 
est. They bother office personnel more 
than factory workers, occur less often 
in air-conditioned plants, are more apt 
to start on Monday than on any other 
day. Age group most susceptible are the 
28- to 29-ers, while people above 50. are 
more immune. Smoking doesn’t . affect 
colds but posture does, the incidence and 
severity being lower among those whose 
work requires walking about, 

Interesting as such information was, 
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BURGESS BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY FREEPORT, ILL 





AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to ponns 9 about 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new, 
blade” smoothness every shave.’ 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore.” 


Stropper—can be used onl 
Enders Speed Blades. / ~ 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


OURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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however, it didn’t fill a more basic gap. 
What kind of virus causes the .common 
cold? How can it be prevented? What is 
the cure? U.S. Public Health officials 
state categorically they don’t know, have 
no prospects of finding out. Drawback to 
research is that the common cold affects 
only human beings. Any valuable experi- 
ments would have to use human beings 
as subjects. 


Sulfa Bandage 


No painful changing of dressings for 
the wounded man who gets bandaged with 
Sulfagel. It is a permanent, transparent 
material which lets the doctor watch heal- 
ing progress from the outside, provides 
medication because the dressing itself is 
made largely of a sulfa drug. 

Two New York Hospital pharmacists 
developed the new bandage, using sulfa- 
diazine, water and gelatin to produce a 
malleable film-like material which covers 
the wound with an airtight, transparent 
coating. 

To test their product, one of the 
pharmacists subjected himself to second 
degree burns, got well with Sulfagel. 


Limbless 


Both arms and both legs were gone, 
but M/Sgt. Frederic Hensel, Corbin, Ky. 
grinned at his wife Jewell, discussed 
plans for becoming a farmer. 

A Jap anti-tank mine on Okinawa 
blew off both legs above the knee, his 
left arm above the elbow, and wounded 
his right forearm so badly it had to be 
amputated, making him the second quad- 
ruple amputee of the war. (First was a 
pilot whose limbs had to be amputated 
after being frozen during a plane crash in 
New England.) 

At Percy Jones Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Mich., Sgt. Hensel said he’d “make 
a good propaganda picture against the 
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LEGS, ARMS GONE, Hensel will raise chicks. 
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next war,” but would “get along all right 
with artificial arms and legs.” 

“We'll get along fine,” Jewell chimed 
in. “We'll buy a chicken farm.” 


Biblical Gas 


Furniture worker John Mulliken and 
his wife picked up their Bible during a 
discussion of where they would move from 
Michigan. “Son of man, set thy face 
toward the south,” Mrs. Mulliken read 
from the Book. They went south. 

Again Mrs. Mulliken put it ‘up to the 
Lord, when they debated opening a filling 
station. “It seemed to me that His voice 
said: ‘Go ye to the highway.’” They did. 

Now, in her filling station, near Me- 
bane, N. C.; Mrs, Mulliken blends holi- 
ness with gasoline. She’s converted 23, 
prayed for hundreds, tied three marriage 
knots, 

Once a gunman demanded money 
from the cash drawer. Mrs. Mulliken gave 
him her open Bible instead. He put the 
Book down, ran out, came back with 
money for the gas he had bought. 


“Confess, Repent” 


The Russian Orthodox church added 
a shrill voice from Breoklyn to its anti- 
Vatican chorus. 

Metropolitan Benjamin, primate of 
North America and the Aleutians (but 
recognized by few of the churches nom- 
inally under his rule), charged the Vatican 
with (1) backing fascism and nazism, (2) 
failing to condemn Nazi terrorism in the 
Soviet Union, (3) trying to stop the Allies 
from making Germany pay for its crimes. 

Writing in Journal Moscow Patri- 
archate, Brooklynite Benjamin, delivered 
haymakers like these: “Who does not 
know that it sheltered and supported Fas- 
cists from Italy and Spain, Fascists among 
the Catholic Slavs and in Latin America? 
Who does not know that the Vatican is 
continuing to act in this spirit among 
Catholics in Canada and North America?” 

He called on Roman Catholicism to 
“confess and repent its sins, before it is 
tao late, or face catastrophe.” 

Same week, the American Catholic 
magazine Commonweal struck back at the 
Russian newspaper Pravda’s charge that 
it was “war-mongering” and “anti-Rus- 
sian.” “Ignorance and deliberate false- 
hood,” said Commonweal, adding it had 
done everything possible to cement Rus- 
sian-American cooperation. 


Chaplain Corps Celebration 


Come July 29, the Army Chaplain 
Corps celebrates its 170th anniversary. 

Created in 1775 by the Continental 
Congress, the Army didn’t get its first 
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chaplain until 1791. He was Rev. : John 
Hurt of Virginia, a veteran of the Revo- 
lution. 

Before the Revolution, chaplains 
served with companies nearest their 
churches. In the Continental Army they 
were assigned to regiments, separate units 
and hospitals. During the war of 1812 
each regiment had its chaplain, but after 
that Chaplain Corps practically went out 
of existence, except for the chaplain at 
West Point, who also taught history and 
geography. 

In 1837 Congress revived the Corps 
and chaplains were assigned to Army 
posts. In the war with Mexico, a chaplain 
went with each regiment of volunteers. 

Jewish rabbis became eligible as chap- 
lains in the Civil War. When the U.S. 
entered the first World War, the Army 
had 74 chaplains. By war’s end there were 
2,000. Six were killed in action, five died 
of wounds, 12 of other causes; 27 were 
wounded. 

Today the Corps numbers 8,000, with 
two-thirds serving overseas. Fifty-two 
have been killed in battle or have died of 
wounds, 34 are prisoners of war, 180 have 
been wounded in action, 602 have been 
decorated. 


Mormon Anniversary 


A million Mormons over the U.S. will 
pay their g8th annual tribute this week 
to Brigham Young and his hardy band 
who trekked across the plains to Salt Lake 
Valley in 1847. 

Observances will include services, 
prayers and parades with pioneer cos- 
tumes. A _ special tribute will be for 
Prophet Joseph Smith, church founder. 

Smith, born at Sharon, Vt., set up 
the first Mormon church at Fayette, N. Y., 
April 6, 1830, when he was 24 years old. 
At 39, he was killed at Carthage, Ill., by 
those who disagreed with his political and 
religious policies. 


SHAFT MARKS BIRTHPLACE of Joseph Smith, 


Mormon church founder, near Sharon, Vt. 

















The Picture that may 
change Your Life! 





When a penniless ham actor starts 
controlling the amazing Pidgeon 
family (with their $5,000,000 


Ty 


fortune), it’s one of the most 
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unusual screen treats 





you've ever known... 
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Cheaters 


starring 


JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 


with ' . 
BILLIE BURKE+ EUGENE PALLETTE «ONA MUNSON - RAYMOND WALBURN 
and ANNE GILLIS « RUTH TERRY + ROBERT LIVINGSTON « DAVID HOLT 
and ST. LUKE’S CHORISTERS 
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Rebound 


Financially, spiritually busted county in 
Georgia regains local initiative 
with sympathetic U.S., state aid 


Greene county, Ga., was a typical 
deep South county, its economy geared to 
cotton. While cotton was king the county 
flourished. But the boll weevils swarmed 
in, and the depression followed. By 1930 
it was busted financially and spiritually. 

Today Greene county is back on its 
feet. Its people have regained self-respect 
and the respect of their neighbors through 
revival of local initiative. 

It was a slow process, for in the 20’s 
the county’s young people left, and its 
population dwindled by a third. Farmers 
still planted one-crop cotton, but no one 
seemed to benefit. Farms and machinery 
went to pieces. Illiteracy jumped. Worst 
part of it was that there seemed to be no 
desire on the part of the people to do any- 
thing about it. 

"Guvment." Then in 1930 the “guv- 
ment” stepped in. Federal and state “ex- 
perts” of farm, welfare, public works and 


loan agencies moved in, virtually took 


over the local government, administered 
first aid. Only checkrein on “government 
from above” was the county grand jury. 

It took time and patience to improve 
the lot of Greene county’s 13,709 residents 
(half white, half Negro). But as the peo- 
ple began to improve materially they be- 
gan to take interest, and expressed a de- 
sire for a louder voice in the community. 

Co-operation. Thus, in 1939 was 
launched the Unified Farm Program, un- 





DRIVER. Hamp McGibony aroused public 
spirit in Greene county, Ga. 


der which the county, through a commit- 
tee of 21, was to take over operation of 
federal and state programs, with assistance 
of the “guvment”’ experts. 

The county’s lands were surveyed, 
and the people themselves decided which 
lands to cultivate, which to reforest, which 
needed erosion control. The committee of 
21 and local sub-committees took steps to 
improve the relation between landlord and 
tenant, to encourage home building. 
Schools were built, forest fire fighting 
units established, a library set up, new 
crops were planted. 

Under the driving civic spiritedness of 
T. Hamp McGibony, county board chair- 
man, Greene county spurted forward. 

The war has retarded the pace, but not 
the progress. Greene county today looks 
to the future with confidence, and with 
the knowledge that the community itself, 
not “guvment,” will direct its destiny. 


Who Owes What to Whom? 


When the new Liberty Ship John R. 
Gordon rammed the Portland-South Port- 
land bridge, authorities of Cumberland 
county, Me., calculated the damage was 
more than $30,000, turned to collect. 

The vessel was built by New England 
Shipbuilding Corp., which is under Mari- 
time Commission supervision, and the day 
before the accident the ship had been 
turned over to the French Government. 
which is operating the vessel for War 
Shipping Administration. To complicate 
the legal responsibility, the ship’s pilot 
charged the reduction valve in the steering 
system failed to function when the crash 
occurred. Question is: Who pays? 

“Tf I can answer that one,” shrugged 
County Attorney Richard S. Chapman, “I 
can tell you how long I'll live.” 

Meanwhile, damage to the span is 
forcing a circuitous rerouting of traffic for 
thousands of war workers, doubling their 
auto mileage. And, of course, their gas. 


“Pop” Goes the Concert 


Concert music has taken a strong 
hold in Springfield, Mass. (pop. 149,000). 
Within three years this city has organized 
and put on paying basis a 65-piece “Pop” 
concert orchestra and an 80-piece sym- 
phony orchestra (professional), an 85- 
piece young people’s orchestra and a 150- 
voice chorus (amateur). 

Springfield’s rapid success stems from 
a feeling on the part of the community’s 
leaders that concert music ought to. be 
supported by the people, not merely a few 
of the wealthier citizens. 

Thus three years ago, instead of first 
organizing a symphony orchestra, the 
city’s Adult Educational Council and Mu- 
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CONCENTRATION. Adults watch orchestra, 
kids eye photographer at “Pop” concert. 


seum of Fine Arts collected funds and 
started a free Sunday series of popular 
concerts in the museum-bordered Quad- 
rangle. A couple of local bands presented 
the programs. So popular did the series 
become that “Pop” Night became family 
night at the Quadrangle. 

War Workers. Shortly afterward, a 
community symphony orchestra was or- 
ganized from among professional players 
and teachers, most of whom were em- 
ployed for the duration in the city’s war 
plants. They were paid union scale. Alex- 
ander Leslie, 35-year-old founder of the 
nearby Greenfield orchestra (PATHFINDER, 
June 25), was hired as full-time director. 

Soon a young people’s symphony or- 
chestra was organized, and then the 
chorus. All have performed, are now part 
of Springfield Orchestra Association. 

Guest Stars. Top-notch soloists were 
brought in to play with the symphony or- 
chestra. Last season’s five programs were 
packed. Costs were covered by 700 
Friends of Symphony (who didn’t get as 
much as a free ticket for their contribu- 
tions) and ticket sales, running from $2.20 
to $7.80 for the season. 

The symphony season made a sizable 
profit. Thus $1,500 was immediately 
available for this summer’s “Pop” con- 
certs. Adult Educational Council put in 
$500 more. The remaining $2,000 will 
come from 5,000 “Pop” regulars. (Dona- 
tions into “Pop” collection boxes last sum- 
mer averaged 44¢.) 

This summer’s “Pop” season is al- 
ready under way. Six concerts are sched- 
uled, two by the “Pop” Symphony (made 
up of the regular symphony orchestra) 
and four by local bands. “Pop” Night is 
still the people’s choice. 


Short Short Story 


Police Chief H. J. Schepper, Decatur. 
Ill., spied two. young women in a tavern 
wearing short shorts. He lectured them. He 
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said he didn’t mind shorts. But, the chief 
said, girls’ shorts ought to reach at least 
the knees. No, he wasn’t issuing orders or 
making arrests, but he certainly was “sug- 
gesting” that the downtown business dis- 
trict and the taverns were no places for 
short shorts. 

The chief’s suggestion, publicized by 
the local press, has been greeted by lake- 
bound womenfolk with loud snorts, snappy 
retorts, but in some cases, with knee- 
length shorts. 


New Mine, New Town 


Start digging a mine, and more likely 
than not, you also start building a town. 

Thus, at the site of Union Pacific 
Coal Co.’s new mine, in the heart of 
southern Wyoming’s coal country, there 
is mushrooming the company-owned town 
of Stansbury, named after the explorer 
who first located the bituminous bed al- 
most 100 years ago. 

Digging the mine began at the start 
of the war. At the same time, 60 mod- 
ern homes, a schoolhouse and mine build- 
ings were built. This year 50 homes will 
be added, together with a community cen- 
ter, postoffice and store. 

Stansbury is nine miles northeast of 
Rock Springs, mining center of the state 
and a melting-pot of 47 nationalities. 
Some authorities say there’s more coal 
under Wyoming than any other state, 
though only a fraction of the vast de- 
posits have been tapped. 


Toys to Lend 


For youngsters of Milwaukee county, 
Wis., Santa runs a year-round business. 
He has toys to lend through the county’s 
toy loan project, originated seven years 
ago under WPA, and today doing a bigger 
business than ever with 25,000 playthings, 
including hard-to-get bikes, roller skates, 
scooters, fire engines and dolls. 

These toys can’t be bought; they’re 
loaned, like library books. They must be 


‘returned in a week, can be renewed. Each 


week 5,000 children borrow toys, and 70 
people are employed keeping the toys in 
good shape. All the toys have been con- 
tributed. 


Home-Grown Turkish 


U. S. cigaret manufacturers import 
50 to 75 million lbs. of Turkish tobacco 
a year. If experiments work out, South- 
ern farmers soon may be growing all the 
Turkish tobacco the cigaret makers can 
use. 

Scientists already have proved the 
stuff can be grown on U. S. soil and now 
have crops on 55 small farms in three 
states (Virginia, North Carolina and South 


Towns are “Defense in Depth” 


“World War III will destroy us 
before we ever get into it,” Thomas 
Hewes paused “. . . unless we start at 
once to spread our industry out and 
get the bulk of our population back to 
small cities where they can regain 
individual liberty.” 

Lunch was in its fourth hour. Eco- 
nomic decentralization had come in 
with the menu, surged into outline with 
the soup, filled out with the cold 
salmon, now flamed so high that the 
fourth pot of coffee didn’t even siss it. 

Thomas Hewes, 57-year-old Mary- 
lander who heads a nationally known 
law firm in Hartford, Conn., has been 
an ardent disciple of economic decen- 
tralization ever since he resigned as 
Asst. Secretary of the U.S. Treasury 
in 1933. He talked it up as a delegate 
at Democratic national conventions in 
1936 and again in 1940. Six months 
ago, he published his hook, Decentral- 
ize for Liberty. Now, he’s determined 
to set up a national, non-political or- 
ganization to turn Decentralization 
from an economist’s day-dream to a 
workable reality. 

“This sky-mirror the Germans 
were working on is exactly the sort of 
thing we can expect in the next war,” 
he’d said as luncheon started. “It may 
sound like heresy to talk about World 
War III now but, unless we solve our 
economic problems, it’s coming just as 
sure as midnight. And it will come 
without warning . . . buzz bombs, giant 
stratospheric mirrors that burn streets 
or whole cities to a crisp in minutes. 
What chance will America have with 
60% or 70% of our population, and 
about the same percentage of our in- 
dustry, cooped up in densely populated 
areas along the Atlantic Coast? 

“Decentralization of industry and 
population to the small cities and towns 
can be our ‘defense in depth.’ That’s 
quite aside from the fact that the same 
system is our only hope of regaining 
individual liberty in the U.S.A. 

“Today, all America is strangling 
for a breath of freedom. The undis- 
ciplined escapades of industrial exploi- 
tation put us on the skids right after 
the Civil War. They caused the de- 
pletion of our soil and water resources, 
the growth of enormous cities, the 
rapid increase in families utterly de- 
pendent on wages. This, in turn, caused 
governmental control, bureaucracy, la- 
bor unions. The American people were 
suddenly jammed into a system of con- 
gested economics, with little or .no 
understanding of what it was all about. 
The added injection of tax money and 
borrowed money after 1930 didn’t help 
much. WPA and that sort of thing 
were hypodermic injections for a sick 





economy. When the dope wore off, we 
were still sick. 

“We'll continue to be sick until 
we get back to town and small city liv- 
ing where there’s room and opportunity 
to develop individual liberty again. ~ 
That doesn’t mean that we'll have to 
get away from the idea of ‘mass pro- 
duction.’ That principle can be applied 
in small plants functioning co-opera- 
tively as well as: on assembly lines a 
mile long. There. are the further ad- 
vantages of developing regional, local 
industry, and a sense of hereditary ob- 
ligation instead of living, as most we 
Americans do, only for the present. 

“The one right given each of us 
that is essential to life in a democracy 
is the liberty to produce and sell one’s 
goods or one’s services. To continue to 
do this, we must effect economic, poli- 
tical and moral Decentralization. We 
should start the development of small 
city industries, coast to coast. Reset- 
tlement of population in uncrowded 
communities with fresh air and yard 
space would go hand in hand with such 
a movement. Our federal government 
has grown to such complication that it 
is no longer understood, or controlled, 
by the people. Hence, because laws 
affect the success of individual enter- 
prise, we should to the largest degree 
govern ourselves within our states. 

“Either we come to that .. .” 
Thomas Hewes spread his hands, 
poured another cup of coffee “or we 
come to the end of the American-way, 
as the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights visualized it. 
Centralized industry, centralized living, 
centralized government are slowly, 
surely killing our traditional freedoms. 
If they remain in power during the 
next 25 years, sudden war could destroy 
the U.S.A. overnight.” 
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“LITTLE EVA," her owner and four calves. 


Carolina) to find out if it will pay here. 

The Turkish plant is small, brings a 
higher price than domestic tobacco and 
can be grown on poor soil. Main hitch is 
the cost problem, Growth and curing of 
Turkish tobacco need a large amount of 
hand labor. The plants are grown 5 to 6 
in. apart, in rows 20 in. apart. 


Farmers’ Supermarkets 


In upper New York state a newcomer 
to the retail food field, Cooperative P & C 
Family Foods, Inc., has caught the eye 
and fancy of the shopping public, who 
. dropped $4 million in its till last year. 

Founded by the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation in 1942, to provide a 
retail outlet for products of member pro- 
ducer cooperatives, P & C (Producers- 
Consumers) was incorporated as an inde- 
pendent, co-op owned and operated con- 
cern a year ago under the supervision of 
C. W. “Hap” Sadd, former GLF official. 

Now capitalized at $2.5 million, most 
of the 200,000 preferred shares are held 
by GLF, while 50,000 shares of common 
voting stock are owned by producer co-ops 
located mostly in New York, New Jersey 
and northern Pennsylvania. 

"Fresher." Through supermarkets in 
Oswego, Owego, Auburn, Batavia, Elmira, 
Endicott and Syracuse (three in the lat- 
ter), P & C has cut into chain store sales, 
mainly Sadd says, because: “Consumers 
like the idea of buying from farmers’ or- 
ganizations, many of them believing they 
are getting fresher and better food.” 

P & C also has four butter and egg 
stores in New York city; a so-called “cull- 
cow co-op,” and is experimenting with a 
“cull-chicken co-op.” 

The “cull-cow co-op” provides a re- 
tail meat outlet for cattle and calves 
culled from dairy herds. Being no judges 
of beef cattle, dairy farmers had often 
been gypped by buyers in selling such 
stock. P & C eliminates “barn haggling” 
by killing and dressing the culls in its own 
slaughterhouse. Farmers are paid for 
weight and grade certified by state meat 
inspectors. The cull-chicken co-op would 





work likewise to dispose of chickens 
culled from laying poultry flocks. 

Postwar, when first class, grain-fed 
beef is plentiful, P & C may process its 
cull beef into bologna. 

Bulk Sales. Selling frozen food. in 
bulk helps P & C save money for con- 
sumer buyers. P & C buys and refrig- 
erates in barrel lots; sells dried beans and 
other bulk items by weight like sugar. 

Store sales now average $8,000 a 
week each. New products, better store 
equipment and service, and the distribu- 
tion of patronage dividends (49% of the 
profits can be returned to consumers 
through lowered prices or other means de- 
cided on by the board of directors), Sadd 
predicts, will make new friends for P & C. 


Quad Mother 


“Little Eva,” 5-year-old Hereford, 
did her part toward ending the meat short- 
age. With the aid of husband Adam she 
produced healthy quadruplet calves, an 
occurrence almost as rare in bovine so- 
ciety as among human beings. Being con- 
gratulated most, “however, is owner C. D. 
Lucas, Dyer, Ky. 


Aircraft Industries 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce wasn’t a chamber of commerce, 
changed its name after 25 years to the 
Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

The new name, officials said, is more 
indicative of the membership which in- 
cludes aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller 
and aircraft accessories manufacturers. 


PATHFINDERS 


Man and Mouse 


Mickey Mouse and his pals are look- 
ing to the future. Since their creator 
filmed Four Methods of Flush Riveting in 
funny cartoon in April, 1941, for Lockheed 
—and started a flood of government orders 
—they’ve been 90% in war work. 

After showing G.I. Joe how to fight, 
fly, read and write, and teaching his civilian 
cousin to run machinery and toe into the 
home front, they can look toward their 
place in peacetime visual education. They 
taught 40% faster than textbooks, said 
Army; folks liked them better, remem- 
bered longer. 

Everybody can understand cartoons, 
says Chicagé-born, farm-bred Walt. He 
believes his brain-children some day will 
teach communities how to live as easily 
as they taught soldiers to fight. 

The Motion Picture Academy Award, 
degrees from Yale and Harvard, his $2 
million studio, haven’t changed this 44- 
year-old powerhouse. He still walks to 
work, eats donuts-and-coffee every morn- 
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ing at the studio, chums with workers. 
teases his two daughters at night. A near 
breakdown made him take time out from 
work for sports, more sleep. He’s always 
gone to movies. 

Everybody calls him Walt, speaks of 
his “humanity.” Maybe that’s because he 
remembers the struggle from newsboy to 
cartoonist to motion picture success. 

Disney always liked drawing and act- 
ing. Combining picture-taking with his 
job of illustrator on his Chicago high 
school paper, he got the movie bug, bought 
camera, projector.. In World War I, the 
Red Cross ambulance he drove bore some 
of the first Disney sketches. Finding 
school tame afterward, he “crashed”. art, 
doing farm journal illustrations. 

Trouble. Drawing still cartoons for 
a Kansas City slide company, he started 
animating them, experimented in his ga- 
ragé “studio,” which had mice. Walt, who 
liked quick-moving, bright-eyed mice, 
sketched a playful fellow he called “Mor- 
timer” as side-line to movie-making. 
Dubbed “Mickey,” this little mouse 
brought Walt success later, when other 
ventures failed and he was bankrupt. He 
still speaks Mickey’s “voice”—gratefully. 

Also in the Kansas City studio was an 
assistant named Lillian Bounds, who in 
1925 became Mrs. Walt. It was she who 
showed Walt that Mickey was the silver 
lining in his black cloud of trouble. 

Those first home-made cartoons sold 
to local theaters for 30¢ a ft. Present 
ones cost over $25 a ft. (colored films $75 
and up). Shorts require 15,000 separately- 
drawn pictures, Personality of different 
characters enters into script writing, so 
Walt—who chose art above acting “be- 
cause it was easier to get a job’—acts 
them out, all by himself, for test. 

Since his creation of The Mouse 13 
years ago, Walt has fathered a whole 
menagerie—Dumbo, Goofy, Pluto, Bambi, 
3 Little Pigs—which are followed up as 
eagerly as Mother Goose. Now he’s pio- 
neering still another field—combining car- 
toon characters with live actors. First pic- 


ture to do this was The Three Caballeros. . 


Next on the menu for Disney fans: 
Uncle Remus and Alice in Wonderland, 
both blending live action with drawing- 
board characters. 





WALT DISNEY made a new animal kingdom. 
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Gershwiniana 


Timed to appear with the movie of 
George Gershwin’s life, RCA Victor has 
issued two sets of records. 

One is a Victor Showpiece presenting 


Rhapsody in Blue, by the Boston Pops. 


with Jesus Maria Sanroma as piano solo- 
ist. The other is Russell Bennett’s ar- 
rangement of the Porgy and Bess music. 

The Rhapsody sounds like an old 
pressing but the Bennett arrangement 
played by the Indianapolis Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky conducting, is something 
else again and well worth huzzas. 

There’s a lot of Debussy this month. 
Artur Rubinstein presents an album of 
Debussy for piano (Victor album M-998 ) 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra plays two 
Debussy Nocturnes, Clouds and Fetes. 
It may be that there’s more Rubinstein 
than Debussy in such pieces as Jardins 
Sous La Pluie, Hommage A Rameau 
and Poissons d'Or, among those on three 
12-inch records, but you may not mind 
that. Eugene Ormandy’s conducting of 
orchestral Debussy is more eloquent. 

A Vladimir Horowitz Program (Vic- 
tor Album DM-1oo1, three 12-inch rec- 
ords) includes a novel piano interpreta- 
tion of the Saint-Saens Danse Macabre, 
the Dumka of Tschaikowsky and the Czer- 
ny variations on La Ricordanza. 

Columbia’s Excerpts from Boris 
Godounoff, sung by “Ezio Pinza against 
a background of the Met orchestra and 
chorus, five 12-inch records, follow Vic- 
tor’s Boris album. The Met forces run 
second to the earlier set which is more 
dramatic, with more esprit de corps. 

Columbia also offers Artur Rodzinsky 
and the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony in the Tschaikowsky Mozartiana 
(Columbia Masterworks: X-MX-248, two 
12-inch records). The Villa-Lobos Seres- 
tas are sung by Jennie Tourel (Columbia 
Masterworks: X-249 two 12-inchers). 

Religioso: Decca and RCA-Victor as- 
sign their artists to religious moods this 
month, the former sponsoring Fred War- 
ing’s Songs of Devotion, ten arrange- 
ments running from the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria to a spiritual or two and 
Onward Christian Soldiers, and the lat- 
ter issuing Jeanette MacDonald’s Re- 
ligious Songs. Both are recommended. 

Best Populars: Sentimental Journey 
and Choo Choo Polka of the Merry 
Macs; Bing Crosby in If | Loved You 
and Close as the Pages of a Book and 
Ethel Smith in Liza and | Got Rhythm, 
all Deccas; Tony Pastor’s Jose Gonzalez 
and Please No Squeeza Da Banana, 
Sammy Kaye’s Her Heart Was Made 
of Stone and Bottoms Up and Lena 
Horne’s | Want a Little Doggie and 
How Long Has This Been Going On, 


all Victors. 
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Here’s how to have the Bi, iggest 
and Earliest Pansies next spring 
—Sow Seeds This Summer! 
Burpee’s Giant Exhibition Pansies grow strong, 
with huge flowers upto 4 in. across, on long stu 
above foliage. The gracefully waved and frilled petals are thick 
and velvety, exquisitely crinkled at edges. Old favorites greatly 
improved--all the richest colors, mix pe Pan blotched. 


Flowers up to 4 in. Across! reacts Building or 
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how much bigger and better P. 
this full-size 35c-Packet of seeds (Ne, oarse) tor for just 10c, with easy 
directions for planting and care. Excellent for beds, borders and 
edgings; lovely for cutting. Sow se 
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Foot Comfort 


for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 


| salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 


day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W T. Hanson Co. 


P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FREE: SAMPLE 
FABRIC 





EARN 
MONEY 
SHOWING 


Write me, and 


as 





a ss now. 
THE MELVILLE Co. Dept. 4000, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 





| HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 





| MERIT, 1 Clinton St., 


ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 

by many urses and certain hospitals—to quickly 
relieve embarrassing externally caused pimples, 
rash, blemishes. Softens blackhead tips a easy 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 


CUTICURA ointment 
+25 CASH 


XMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS 


ee a 


SELL FIFTY $1 


Amazing! 25 embossed Xmas cards with name imprinted $1. 
DeLuxe 21 for $1 assortment, your profit up to 50c. Com- 
plete line. Send for samples and selling plan today. 

Dept. 12, Newark 2, N. J. 
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RED—ITCHY—SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Doctor’s ‘Invisible’ 
Promptly Relieves T ! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated Zemo—a doctor’s formula — 


sien rf relieve the itching and burn- 
and also help heal the red, scaly skin. 
Amazing! ely successful for over 35 years! 
of Zemo convinces! Invisible 


ZEMO 
MENDas oulRON 


First tri 
—doesn’t show on skin. 
All drug stores. In 8 sizes. 
eo ">> 






ithout Needle and 
NEw Pi aa TAPE! tne 4 ds without Lo ag 
Quickly, ot eh mends holes, 
spots in 


shirts, blouses, 





e rs mending 
1 # aarning. Save money! 8 eel ‘es fike 
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meat once A penny 
SEND" NO MONEY —just your name, 


KRISTEE CO. 
840 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohic 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDE 


, 100% SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacies, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Lowls 1, Me. 









URES... Apply Science to Fishing 


instantly Attached to Your 
Favorite Bait...or Used Alone 


@No matter where you 
Salt ae el 
GLO-LUR 
a LURE 


fieh—in Fresh or 
ou cast or troll with @ 
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FOR MANY USES 


Wherever...Whenever...You Need It 


Low-cost power wherever you're located 
when you need it... is furnished by Sheppard 
Diesel. Ge 





meretiag Sots Sets. No stand-by charges 
ey operate on the 
chea sto! = (domes- 
tic furnace oil). They 
occupy a minimum of 
space... are delivered 
odels ra 
from 3 to 36 K 
‘A or + single and 
three phase. Mail coupon 
today for literature and 
advice on obtain- 
ing WPBapproval. 


..no gasoline hazard 
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Generating Sets—3 to 36 KW 
Marine Engines—8 to 56 HP 
Power Units—8 to 50 HP 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., 1056 Middie St., Hanover, Pa. 


Please send descriptive literature about 
Sheppard Diesel Generating Sets. 


ALL AMERICAN , 
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HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire Hazards 
increase at a terrific rate. Fire is a destruc- 
tive agent that aids the enemy. Play safe 
with FYR-FYTER EQUIPMENT. Op- 
portunity for Salesmen. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 35, Dayten1, Ohio 
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Sell America’s Most Complete gl WE 
CHRISTMAS CARD owt 


MAKE EASY EXTRA MONE Y rates 


Christmas 
spare or full time, Show 
frienda and others amazing variety of gos Assortment 


$y 
50: 
BUILD YOUR Own: 
FASTFREEZER ale 


teur will be proud to 
this a poupemes ~4 
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ARTISTIC CO., 914 Way. Elmira, N.Y. 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Democrats’ Choice: All this shout- 
ing about the “presidential succession” is 
confusing and inconsistent. Last fall when 
a very sick president was running for his 
Fourth Term, there was an air of hush- 
hush about his health. There wasn’t much 
worry, then, in the minds of the majority 
of voters, about the “presidential succes- 
sion,” 

But. now that we have a President in 
good health there’s a great bombast of 
speeches, editorials and plain mouthwash 
about the President’s successor. If I were 
Harry Truman, I'd poke the first guy who 
insinuated I was ready for an undertaker. 

The big worry, say the small minds 
raising the most fuss, is that the President 
goes on airplane rides. That’s reason 
enough. for the plane builders to file libel | 
charges against certain Congressmen and 
columnists. Between 1939 and 1943, U.S. 
commercial airplanes travelled 273 mil- 
lion miles, with only 256 fatalities ... an 
average of better than one million miles 
per death. The odds are greater that 
Harry Truman will break his neck slip- 
ping on a cake of soap in a White House 
bathtub than that he will die in an air- 


plane accident. 


Even if he does die in office, as other 
presidents have, the line of procedure is 
clear . . . so clear and so simple that the 
legal minds can’t see it. It’s just this.... 
The people of the United States voted the 
Democratic party into the White House 
last year for a four year period. It is 
parties that are elected and parties that 
rule, and parties that are defeated. We 
must therefore conclude that the filling of 
a vice presidential vacancy is the function 
of the party now in power. The new Vice 
President-can be elected by a party pri- 
mary. He can be nominated by the same 
national convention that selected his pred- 
ecessor, and confirmed by the House or 
Senate which passes only on his moral and 
intellectual integrity. Or, better still, he 
can be selected by the same Electoral Col- 
lege that selected his predecessor. 

Michael Case, Herkimer, N. Y. 


(Mr. Case makes a good case. What do 
you think about it?—Ed.] 


Too Fast? “Around the world in 15 
minutes” is a Lockheed jet engineer’s pre- 
diction of aviation possibilities in the next 
10 years—Under The Dome, May 28. 
That would be a speed of more than 27 
miles a second. How fast does a meteor- 
ite travel, and what happens when it 
strikes the earth’s atmosphere? 

E, E, Oxley, Great Falls, Mont. 


[A meteorite falls from 10 to 70 miles a 


second and is ignited by friction with the air. 
But airplanes slow down for a landing— | 
meteorites don’t.—Ed.] 
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NO MORE PIPE 
TROUBLE! 





° Install ORANGEBURG PIPE and 
forget it! Non-corrodible, root-proof! 
Lasts a lifetime! For house-to-sewer, con- 
ductor or irrigation lines, downspouts, 
other non-pressure service. 
PERFORATED type for septic tank 
beds, foundation drains, land drainage. 
Ask your plumbing contractor or build- 
ing material dealer. Or mail coupon! 


—————----------4 


5 THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. (P-7-23) | 


| Send circular on ORANGEBURG PIPE. ; 


ORANGEBURG pico: rire 


SAVE?s © 


surance LOAN 





Refinance your old policy loan. New, 
low fates cut interest Savings up to 
$40 interest pet $1000 borrowed. An 
size loans, $200 up. Strictly confidenti 
Write for FREE rate quotation 
(State amount of present loan.) 


POLICY HOLDERS SERVICE BUREAU 
1940 Grand Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin Srained ea the 
aides who corrected ‘‘shell-shocked’’ cases duri ng 
the last war. Only residential institute recogniz 
by the American Medical Association. Veterans 
trained as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 

Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE fer vores DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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CRACK FILLER 39 “ 






A PAM WRITE FOR CIRCULAR Q 
THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


* DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-«»MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it's probably 

t due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH. =. -borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on —_" underbody, oa * eves, bs Reve 
serious results—costly care—even to loss. ow 
noted specialist’s discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
—applied externally, stops iching S in minutes. . clears 
up scales and sores to a few days. aly 3) .00 in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. 


SULFADENE, BOX G-185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


‘UR SULFADENE 
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THE TRADEMARK 
OF QUALITY 


PREPARE YOUR 


Favorite Dishes BETTER 
in this famous “Queen Anne” 


Wucen Anne 


overenteed GLASS 


Bake and serve your favorite dishes in this beauti- 
ful, Grecian design footed Casserole with fitted 
cover! Clear, heat-resist glass! Washes clean. Doesn't 
retain tastes or odors! Bakes better! Saves time! 
Saves fuel! Makes all hot dishes, meat pies, roll-ups, 
biscuit and sweet rolls, vegetables, and a hundred 
and one family favorites. T wo-qt. capa- 
city: just right for average my oe he 2: 5" 
all over the United States. 
the “Queen Anne” label fa sua. 

on or 
If you cannot obtain the “Queen he Casserole in your 
community, order by mail. Shipped prepaid. Send $1.25* 
to the national distributors: HICKEY SALES COMPANY, 
Law & Finance Building, Pictsbargh 19, Pa. 


“Retails for $1.50 West of Denver 





Send a Singing 















"Happy Birthday” Record! 
= 


EW... Novel a / 
To Send Greetings 
Delight your relatives and 
friends by mailing them an 
actual 7 +4 inch RCA record 
with ‘Happy Birrapay” 
wishes in song and rhyme, 
Can be played on any pho- 
nograph. Full of music, 
laughter, jollity, fon. Un- 
breakable—ready to mail. 


SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS! 
Will be appreciated by ev- 
eryone, young or old. Send now for oneor 
more of these Happy Birthday records. 
Only $1 each—6 for 85. Anextrabirthday LaZg]00b] 
greeting card included. Satisf 
your money refunded. ORDER 
CHARLES NOVELTY CO., 500 N. Dearborn 

Dept.5 CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


WHAT SHOULD You 
i bh Vv E NM T Our FREE BOOK tells 


you what today’s in- 

ventive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. et our FREE BOOK, 
*“*How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’* Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on_which 2 sketch and describe 
your invention. Write tod "BER No MAN 

McMORROW & 
Patent AA, 

303-8 Atiantic Building, Washington 4, Bo. Cc. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and book s. e R EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Louis, Me. 


ion or 
opay! 

















YOU CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
~~ This Easy Way By Ear! 


. simple as child's pfay. All 
mystery is removed from piano playing by using 


No note reading . . 


the magic-like Mayberry hord Slide and Trans- 
poser, along with the ““ PLAY BY EAR” Instruc- 
tion Book. You just adjust the chord slide and 
the proper chord keys appear for you to play. 
Send for them today.. . . special combination 
price of $3.00 C.0.D. Order from E. A. White 
Agency, Dept. 9c, 7024 Eastern Ave., N. W., 
Washington 12, D. C. 
AS TTT 
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SMILES 


Changed Tone 


The whistle that called me to work at 
eight, 

At five, to go home, gives me warning. 

How strangely like music it sounds at 


night, 
Compared to its screeching this morn- 
ing. - Grace McFarland 


As Representative, Senator, Su- 
preme Court Justice and “Assistant Presi- 
dent,” Jimmy Byrnes has undertaken some 
stiff assignments. His new job as Secretary 
of State is the stiffest of all—running the 
State Department instead of allowing the 
stiff-shirts in it to run him! 


The "Little 45" worried that the “Big 
5” would get together and run the United 
Nations. Then they worried even more 
that they wouldn’t. 





"Step lively to the rear of the car.” 


The art of painted stockings won’t go 
to town till poetic genius immortalizes 
a... “Painted rip on a painted lotion.” 


Altho Wall Street now frowns on 
margin trading, grocery stores report mar- 
garine buying at a new high. 


lf Hitler's alive, he certainly isn’t in 
Germany. AMG and G-2 can’t seem: to 
find any Nazis in Germany at all. 


Brain Teaser No. 91 


A sells to B at 24 per cent profit; B 
sells to C, losing 24 per cent, who in turn 
sells for $5890, making 25 per cent profit. 
What was the original cost? 

Solution to No. go 

The new pressure is to the old pres- 
sure as the new area times the square of 
the new velocity is to the old area times 
the square of the old velocity. 

Hence 36 is to 1 as g times the 
square of the new velocity is to 256. The 
new velocity is 32 miles per hour. 
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iT ADDS UP- 


Crise electric thermostat Heat 
Control will save you up to I'/2 
tons each year — give all-winter 
comfort with your 


80% coal 
ration, Set thermostat morning 
and night—enjoy luxury of auto- 
matic heat control. QUALITY- 
BUILT to operate for years with- 
out attention— yet cost is low 
—inexpensive to install — for 
any hand-fired furnace, warm air, 
hot water, steam. 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Your furnace repair man can 
tell you—or write us for 
folder and dealers’ names. 


C R i S MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





The Life of Your Car is 
(STS in Your Own Hands 





Only you can keep yourself and family from adding 
to the burden of public transportation end more personal 
war-time inconvenience. Keep your car up to par — install 
“Rings made by Simplex” now and head off the complete 
breakdown predicted by @ noisy end smoking motor. Get 
them in easy-to-install sets at euto stores or installed by 
service shops everywhere. 


SUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


PISTON RINGS 


SUAPLEX PRODUCTS CORP, Clevelond, O 


WARREN S 


CHEWING GUM 










BOWMAN GUM, INC. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 








oo 
rs | Pair 





Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Ben ARCH-HEEL- 
in any shoes for 

ai. relief from tired ach- 
A_ 3. feet, metatarsal pains, 







size. Pa 
. charge. Or, save C. O. 
. Money back if you are not 


s. Send Ny = 44 
5-M-2, Counct! Bluffs, lowa 


ER CO., Box 











Don’t drive a car that bucks and pings! 
Give it a chemical tune-up with WH1z 
MorTor RyTHM! Motor RyTHM cleans 
out carbon and other harmful power- 
wasting deposits ... frees sticking valves 
and rings! 

Use Wuiz Motor RyTHM regularly 
to keep your motor clean! It will run 
better; last longer; save you money on 
gas, oil, repairs! Costs only 75 cents 
a pint...20 for a four-ounce can. 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, 
Camden, N. J.; Toronto, Canada. 


MOTOR RYTHM 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 





| 
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EDITORIAL 


The Pied Pipers of 
“60 Million Jobs” (Il). 


Deficit spending is not a new theory. 
The totalitarian nations have given us a 
dramatic record of its works. Moreover, 
it involves inevitable and clearly-discerni- 
ble consequences which only irresponsibles 
would ignore. But when the facts of his- 
toric record and reason are raised, the 
boys shift from a position of obstinate 
dogmatism to one of political effrontery. 
As one of the more tuneful “full-employ- 
ment” pipers recently said of the sixty 
million jobs slogan: “It is not a technical, 
nor even an economic concept primarily 
. .. I guess that a great big political bat- 
tering-ram is banking up behind ‘60,000,- 
000 jobs.’ .. .” 

The implications of battering-ram 
economics are obvious enough. Some of 
the full employment boys estimate govern- 
ment cost for operating the “6o-million 
job” scheme at $50 billion plus per year. 
This is exclusive of the regular costs of 
government, estimated up to $35 billion a 
year for the postwar period of readjust- 
ment and reconversion. 

How are we to meet these expendi- 
tures? Why, simply by piling up the pub- 
lic debt! Can we limit the public debt? 
Their answer is implicit. It is “NO!” The 
public debt, these theorists hold, will be de- 
termined by “taxable capacity.” The same 
crowd assert our taxable capacity has no 
real limit. It can be determined in ad- 
vance, they say, by controlled expansion 
of our economy. That makes the deficit- 
spending-sixty-million-job picture quite 
clear. We are to escape our economic 
problems by plunging into deficit spending. 
We escape astronomical deficits by charg- 
ing them up to the public debt. We escape 
looking at the public debt by shifting our 
attention to taxable capacity. We escape 
coping with taxable capacity by looking to 
further expansion of our economy. This 
would be done through more government 
expenditures, which would be charged’ to 
the public debt, which would be calculated 
in terms of taxable capacity, which would 
involve further expansion of our economy, 
which would invoive further deficit spend- 
Es ot 

It is a theory of economic perpetual 
motion! 

However, interest plus taxes would 
shortly put too great a burden on our econ- 
omy. So when we reach that point, we 
have another easy solution, already tested 
in the totalitarian economies. We would 
simply create new currency to finance the 
ever-increasing deficit, thus eliminating the 
interest problem. 

But, realistically, long before we 
reached the point where we would be fi- 
nancing our annual deficits with new cur- 
rencies, a revolution probably would have 


PATHFINDER 


taken place. Thus the deficit-spending- 
perpetual-motion-economy would have be- 
come—as some astronomers say of our 
universe—an exploding economy. 

The government cannot indulge in 
Alice-in-Wonderland fiscal operations, dis- 
astrous to business, and at the same time 
assure a pre-determined annual product, 
without resorting to an expedient, as. Hit- 
ler did, which will force business to pro- 
duce at specified levels whether it can do 
so soundly or not. 

Manifestly, the government cannot 
indulge in large-scale deficit spending to 
force a pre-determined level of ‘““consump- 
tion” without taking measures to counter 
the threat of fatal inflation. Drastic price 
control and wage control would become 
“musts”; also control and centralized allo- 
cation of raw materials, as well as ulti- 
mate control of the banks. 

Free enterprise, whatever might be 
left of it, would become merely a captive 
element in a rigorously controlled econo- 
my, with the Kulaks milked as a tax 
source, and used as an employment outlet 
until depleted to extinction, 


(Editor’s Note: This is the second install- 
ment of a series on the campaign for 60 
million jobs, The third installment will ap- 
pear in the next PATHFINDER.) - 


Pathfinder 


(Title registered in U. 8. Patent Office) 





Graham Patterson, Pyblisher, 
Robert West Howard, Editor-in-Chief. 


Douglas Mackenzie, Managing Editor. 
Donald S. McNeil, News Editor. 
Henry C. Beck, Editorial Director, Field Operations. 
Steven L. Werner, Editor. The World. 
Alice Nichols, Editor, The Family. 
Key Hart, Editor, Washington Parade. 
O. C. Roberts, Art Director, 


Bureau Chiefs 
J. D. Harper (Chicago); W. A. Dunlap (Los Angeles) 
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Edward Cullom, Ted Kincaid, Louis Schenk, 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, Alton B. Parker, Samuel Stavisky, 
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———— 
EDITORIAL OFFICE: 1323 M Street, N. W. Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. PATHFINDER is not responsible for the 
loss or non-return of manuscripts or photographs unless 
sufficient postage has been mailed therewith to cover the 
return of material submitted. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa, Copyright, 1945, by FARM JOURNAL, Ine. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 
Send both old and new address, together with 
label from latest copy. Allow six weeks for first 
copy to reach new address. Address all corre- 
spondence regarding subscriptions to Circulation 
anager, 1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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QDEPENLABELE...thaté what 
Phiteo means 7o mel! 





‘EVERY TIME I come into the kitchen. . . I feel like patting 
myself on the back because of this Philco Refrigerator! 


“You see... we needed a new refrigerator back in ’41... 
and Mary and I gave a lot of thought to picking the right 
one. Many a time since, Mary has said how glad she was to 
have a Philco with a big storage space for frozen foods. Says 
she doesn’t have to shop so often because she can buy in 
advance and keep meats and frozen food packages in 











perfect condition until she wants to serve them. And notice, 
it’s separate from the ice cube chamber . . . we always have 
all the ice we need. 


“But that isn’t all. Dependability .. . that’s what has meant 
most to me, especially during these days. This Philco has 
been on the job for us month after month and year after 
year, without trouble. That's what I figured we bought when 
we put our faith in that Philco name.” 


And that’s what you can figure on when you see the new 
Philco Refrigerator... after Victory! 


Hear the Philco Program with Paul Whiteman, Georgia Gibbs, 
the Merry Macs. Sundays, 6 P.M., EWT, Blue Network. 


Philco’s one job today is to speed the production of radar and electronic equipment to 
our armed forces. But out of the scientific progress in its war research will come finer 


Philco products, new and even more advanced Philco Refrigerators for modern living. 


PHILCO 
‘Famous Jor Quality thé World Coer 


FOLLOW THROUGH TO VICTORY ... KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 





OMETHING has clicked in 

that young head. Some word 
or phrase has struck a spark and 
he’s off on a lonely tangent of thought 
all his own. 


Be careful — don’t disturb him. 
Something important is going on in 
that busy little mind. Maybe a little 
piece of tomorrow is being born. 


A* the engineers where the 
good, new things come from 
and you may be surprised to learn 
that most of the big problems are 
solved first in people’s heads. 


The test tubes, the laboratories 
and the drawing boards come 
after. Before that, somebody has 
to get an idea — even as this young 
fellow has. 


Go back, for instance 29 years 
ago when General Motors engi- 
neers were trying to find out what 
made an engine knock and how 
to stop that knock. 


Their experiments made them 
think that color in the fuel might 
be the answer. They tried coloring 
gasoline red by adding iodine. The 
knock stopped. 


Then they found that a property 
of the chemical and not color 
stopped the knock — but adding 
color started them on the right 
track. Years of work and thou- 
sands of chemical compounds 
were necessary before Ethyl gaso- 
line was perfected. 

From that came the high com- 


pression engine and today’s 100- 
octane fuels which power the 


giant air armadas clouding our 
enemies’ skies. 


So let the young dream their 
dreams. Their everlasting quest 
for the new and better is one of 
America’s greatest guarantees of 
a finer future. 


And you may be sure that, in a 
world restored to peace, they will 
find General Motors in the fore- 
front of those who work for more 
and better things for more people. 


GENERAL Vlotors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





